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EDITORIAL. 


In this first number of the second volume of Tue EvanceticaL 
QuarTERLY it is fitting that we should humbly express our 
gratitude to the God of*all grace for the encouraging measure 
of success that has attended our venture of hope in defence of our 
historic Christian faith. 

The many expressions of warm appreciation that have reached 
us from all over the world are of themselves a sufficient proof of 
the need there was for this, or a similar, publication. These 
expressions have served to remove a lurking fear of our having 
possibly cherished an undue optimism, when we dared venture 
on the dangerous sea of a theological publication. 

The sympathetic and generous reception that has been given 
to our QuarTerLy by the Press of many countries calls forth 
our willing and grateful acknowledgment. — 

The distinguished scholars who, during the past year, so 
ungrudgingly placed at the disposal of our readers the ripe fruit 
of their studies, have put us under lasting obligations to them, 
and that not merely because they have helped to confirm many 
earnest but sometimes anxious believers in the confidence of their 
faith, but also because they have thus strengthened the natural 
bond of union between widely scattered children of the Reformed 
family, making their unity in the faith a strong and visible reality. 

We mourn the removal by death of a distinguished 
contributor—the Rev. William M. Alexander, D.Sc., M.D., D.D., 
Edinburgh. The valuable series of papers which he was in 
course of contributing, on the all-important subject of the 
Resurrection of our Lord, will thus, to our great regret, for ever 
remain unfinished. 

We rejoice to intimate that the Editing Committee has 
been greatly strengthened as well as enlarged by the expressed 
readiness to serve thereon on the part of two of the -most 
distinguished theological scholars of their respective countries, 
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. viz., Professor G. Ch. Aalders, D.Theol., of the Free University of 
Amsterdam, and Professor Oswald T. Allis, Ph.D., D.D., formerly 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, and now of the Westminster 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia—for twelve years the able 
Editor of The Princeton Theological Review. The Quarterty has 
thus become as fully International in its direction as its original 
promoters intended it to be. 
With the assistance of co-adjutors of such tested scholarship 
and worth, we assure our readers that nothing of which any of 
us is capable will on our part be lacking in the discharging of our 
self-imposed but heavy task of maintaining and defending our 
common Christian heritage. 
_ We warmly invite Reformed scholars, of whom there are not 
a few in all lands, to place their gifts on this altar of service to 
our Lord and His truth. Further, we affectionately appeal to 
all readers to extend the usefulness of the Quarterty by 
commending it to sympathetic friends; and, above all, we ask 
for their prayerful sympathy. | 


Epitors, “ EvANGELICAL QUARTERLY.” 
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THE TURN OF THE TIDE IN PENTATEUCHAL 
CRITICISM 


It is surely one of the most remarkable facts of our time, that 
Pentateuchal criticism, of which the French physician Jean 
Astruc’ had laid the foundations nearly two centuries ago, and, 
after a long period of laborious scientific effort by a considerable 
number of scholars, of which the famous German critic Julius 
Wellhausen* had formed tht definite shape, the glory and pride of 
Old Testament scholarship—regarded as the most certain and 
unshakable result of scientific research—has nowadays come again - 
into a state of serious crisis, wherein hardly anything from what 
formerly seemed an ascertained fact is not abandoned to the 
most vigorous doubts. These doubts have not merely been raised 
by those who might be denoted as “ traditionalists,” but also 
by the most radical critics. | 
This turn in Pentateuchal criticism, which I have been 
pointing out in various publications both in the Dutch and 
English languages,’ can be dated from the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 
We discover the first symptom of alteration in opinion with 
the appearance of Gunkel’s Die Sagen der Genesis. Although 
he confesses himself an adherent of the current documentary 
theory, of which he exultingly exclaims: “ An admirable amount 
of zeal, of sagacity, of genial power of conception, has been spent 
on this labour, and a work has resulted, of which posterity may 
be proud,”* yet the application of his saga-theory is in fact a 
dissolution of the Wellhausen-hypothesis. In considering each 
of the supposed component parts of Genesis as a compilation of 
In 1753, with the publication of his Conjectures sur les memoires originaux, dont il paroit que Moyse 
s’ est servi pour composer le livre dela Génése. He was the first to draw attention to the fact of the 


_ different usage of the names for God : Yahweh and Elohim, which since has been the clue to the literary 
analysis of the Pentateuch. . 


2 Cf. his zur Geschichte Israels. The first edition appeared in 1878 as Geschichte 
Israels ; in later editions the title was altered. 


3 e.g. De Wellbausensche Pentateuchtheorie en de Teksthritieh, Gereformeerd Theologisch 
Tijdschrift ,XIV, pp. 121-131 ; De strijd om den Pentateuch, ibid, XV, pp. 4-17 ; Toets over bronnen- 
scheiding in den Pentateuch, Amsterdam, 1916, pp. 5-16; De-hentering in de Oud-Testamentische 
W etenschap, Kampen, 1920, pp. 16, 17; The W Theory of the Pentateuch and Textual 
Criticism, Bibliotheca Sacra, 1914, pp. 393-405. | ‘ 

4 GOttingen, 1901. 

Genesis iibersetut und erkldrt. Gottingen, 1910, Introd., p. Lexxi. 
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‘sagas, originally handed down by oral tradition, and afterwards 

fixed in writing, he necessarily obliterates the peculiar 
characteristics of the separate documents, and imperils the whole 
documentary analysis. 

Quite a similar effect is produced by the metrical studies of 
Sievers.' He, just like Gunkel, sticks to the documentary theory, 
but the results of his researches can only refute the adopted 

analysis. By application of his metrical scheme he succeeds in 
dividing the supposed documents J, E and P into five, three and 
six various sources respectively. But, as we pay attention to 
these different texts, we observe that more than one of them show 
the same metre: three of these by Sievers distinguished types of 
metre are found in J, E and P alike, and one in J and P together. 
So it is manifest that the metrical analysis and the documientary 
analysis cross each other, and the analysis of Genesis.on the 
metrical principles of Sievers would necessarily lead to a quite 
different definition of sources than the Wellhausen theory. 

On the shoulders of Gunkel stands Eerdmans,’ the successor 
of Kuenen in the chair of Old Testament exegesis in the University 
of Leiden. Eerdmans, who has written in German,’ sees into the 
consequences of Gunkel’s saga-theory and does not hesitate to 
accept them. In the preface of his first publication on the 
subject he frankly declares: “‘ With this essay on the composition 
of Genesis I withdraw from the critical school, Graf-Kuenen- 
Wellhausen, and oppose the so-called documentary theory in 
general.” What particularly caused him to do so was, as he 
informs us, the discovery of the fact, that in many of the sagas 
of Genesis a polytheistic background is shining through, a fact 
that was obscured by the documentary analysis, as it violated 

the unity of the story. Moreover, he is convinced that likewise 
in numerous legal regulations can be found traces of lower 
religious conceptions which compel him to assume a considerably 
older age for the Israelitic laws, than is admitted by the current 
Pentateuchal criticism, Consequently he returns to the ancient 
sequence : first the Law and then the Prophets, which order had 
been totally subverted. 


I Die Hebrdische Genesis, Metrische Studien II (Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen 
Klasse der Kin. Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, XXIII), Leipzig, 1904-5. 
2 Asis said by W. Eichrodt, Die Quellen der Genesis von neuem untersucht, Giessen, 1916, p. 151. 


3 Altestamentliche Studien 1, Die Komposition der Genesis, Giessen, 1908 ; II, Die Vorgeschichte 
Israels, ibid, 1908; III, Das Buch Exodus, ibid, 1910; IV, Das Buch Leviticus, ibid, 1912. No 
further volumes have been issued. 
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The ideas of Eerdmans generally have not met with 
agreement on the part of Old Testament scholars. Yet it 
cannot be denied that his vigorous assault on the current hypo- 
thesis has seriously injured it, and in more than one point has 
led to revision of existent opinions, even to the abandoning of 
taken positions. It is significant in this respect, that nobody 
less than Smend finds himself under necessity to give up the 
nyiain nox (eléh tholedoth) as characteristic of the Priestly Code, 


and ascribes this expression to some glossator.' Eichrodt has 
joined him in this conclusion.’ 

Things look still more serious for the iiecntary theory in 
the case of textual criticism. This has rooted up the foundation 
on which, since Astruc, the whole Pentateuchal analysis had been 
based: the criterion of the different usages of the names for 
God: Yahweh and Elohim. Scholars had always started from 
the Massoretic text. Textual criticism, however, has shown, 
that with regard to the divine names, this text is not to be 
relied upon. For it appears that the number of variants in the. 
use of these names is exceedingly great, especially in the Greek 
version. In Genesis alone the Septuagint has no less than forty- 
nine variants, and in the first four books of the Pentateuch together 
180. In September, 1909, Professor Schlégl, of Vienna, in the 
Expository Times published the results of his investigation with 
reference to Gen. i. 1-Ex.iii.12. He tells us that in this part of 
the Pentateuch the name Yahweh is found 148 times in the 
Massoretic text. In no less than 118 places, however, there are 
variants, either Elohim or Yahweh Elobim. Likewise the name 
_ Elohim appears 179 times in the Massoretic text. Other texts 
: have fifty-nine times Yahweh, forty-seven times Yahweh Elobim. 
The combination Yahweh Elohim is found twenty times in the 
Massoretic text. Of these only one passage has no variants.° 
It is quite clear that with this state of affairs the criterion of 
the names for God is of absolutely no value, and then the docu- 
mentary theory, which rests on this criterion, is no longer to be 
maintained. 

The first to point out this very batienent matter was the 
German scholar August Klostermann. As early as 1893 he 
objected to the use of the names for God as a criterion for the 

. Die Eruablung des Hexateuch auf ibre Quellen untersucht, Berlin 1912, pp. 14-16. i” 
op. cit., Pp. 20-23. 


3 Expository Times, vol. XX, p. 563. 
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separation of documents, basing his opinion on the statement 
that it would not do to consider the Massoretic text identical 
with the authentic text. The prime fault of Pentateuchal 
criticism was its naive belief in the “ veritas Hebraica.”" He 
was, however, left alone till about 1903. Then all of a sudden 
several scholars simultaneously and independently raised the 
same objection to the current Pentateuchal criticism ; inGermany, 
Lepsius* and Dahse,3 and in England Redpath‘ and Wiener.5 
Of these it is particularly Wiener and Dahse, to whom has to be 
ascribed the merit of having pushed forward the argument. 
Wiener, who recently lost his life through the Arabian riots in 
- Jerusalem, never got tired of harping on the same string ;* and 
Dahse, having given himself with sacrificing devotion to the 
time-consuming and monotonous labour of the comparison of 
texts and manuscripts, in 1912 issued an important volume, 
Textkritische Materialien zur Hexateuchfrage,) which made a 
profound impression in the circles of Old Testament scholarship. 
Eerdmans also stood in with them and in controverting the 
documentary theory laid due stress on the textual argument.® 
The force of this argument could not reasonably be denied. 
One of the first to give way to it was the attractive and influential 
professor of Old Testament Theology in Rostock, Justus Kdberle,9 
He immediately felt the necessity of extending the investigation 
concerning the divine names to the other historical books of the 
Old Testament, but was, alas! prevented from instituting this 
inquiry by his prematuredeath.’° Others followed, e.g., Troelstra,™ 


Der Pentateuch, Leipzig, 1893, pp. 1-54. 

2 Reich Christi, pp. 20ff, 168ff. 

3 Texthritische sponge Ausgangspunkt der beutigen Pentateucbkritik, in Archiv for 
Relig 1903, Pp. 30 


4 new theory the ofthe divine mamas in tbe American Journal of 
1904, pp. 286ff 


5 In various articles in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1908 and 1909. 


© Reprints from Bibliotheca Sacra appeared under the titles Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism, 
London, 1910, and Pentateuchal Studies, London, 1912. He also edited a booklet, The Origin of the 
Pentateuch, London, 1910. 


7 Giessen, 1912. 
8 Cf. Die Komposition der Genesis, p. 34f. 
Tene, 1906, p. 26. 


10 The investigation has been undertaken for the books of Samuel by Caspari, and published, with 
an introduction from the papers of Kdberle, in Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1910, pp. 378ff. 

De naam Gods in den Pentateuch, 1912. 
Promoting Christian Knowledge : 
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_ van Ravesteyn' and de Groot? in Holland, and Lihr3 in Germany. 
And again others, who were not at once convinced of the failure 
of the documentary theory, at least readily admitted the gravity 
of the objection raised, such as Kittel,4 Gressmann,‘ and Sellin.® 
The alarm for the security of the adopted theory, which was 
roused in the circles of its adherents, was expressed in a peculiar 
way by the Rev. A. P. Cox, who in the Expository Times of 1909, 
referring to an article of Wiener’s, asked whether anybody could 
refer him to a work or an article in which the question touched 
by Wiener was discussed from the point of view of those who 
accepted the documentary hypothesis.?7_ Principal Skinner, in 
answering the perturbed vicar, “ does not happen to know a single 
work which deals exhaustively with the subject from the 
critical standpoint,”*® and this was written while he was himself 
*¢ assuring his readers that the existence of the variants in the 
names of God was not first discovered by Wiener, but was the 
common property of Old Testament investigators.”? This was 
surely a remarkable confession. The critics know very well that 
the divine names are variable elements of the text, but neverthe- 
less they do not at all reckon with this fact and build a very 
radical theory concerning the origin of the Pentateuch on the 
variation in the use of these names in the Massoretic text. For 
the rest, Skinner endeavours to fill up the gap by a detailed 
discussion of the matter in the Expositor for 1913,"° afterwards 
published in book form under the title The Divine Names in 
Genesis.™ Of still greater significance is the fact that the great 
Wellhausen himself has admitted that the textual criticism had 
touched the weak point of his celebrated hypothesis. Dahse, 
after the disturbing appearance of Eerdmans’ Komposition der 

In an explanation of Jer. vi. 16, in the periodical Theologische Studien, 1914. 

2 In being graduated as D.D., 27th June, 1913, he defended the thesis: The variation of the 


names Yahweh and Elohim in the Old Testament does not uce a reliable criterion for 
documentary analysis. Dr. de Groot isnow professor of Semitic Li — re 
Groningen. 


3 Die Geisteswissenschaften, 1913, p. 266. 

4 In the second edition of the first volume of — er 

5 Mose und seine Zeit, 1913, p. 368. 

6 In an article Geben wir einer Umwdluung auf dem Gebiet der Pentateuchhritihk entgegen? in 
Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1913, p. 1198. 

p. 378. 

8 loc. cit. 


9 loc. cit. 
Eighth Series, vol. V, pp. 289-313, 400-420, 494-514: vol Vi pp. 26688 
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Genesis, wrote to Wellhausen referring to his article in Archiv 
Siir Religionswissenschaft fot 1903, and asking his opinion. 
Wellhausen’s answer, which he allowed Dahse to publish in 1912, 
is contained the above-mentioned declaration." No wonder then 
that the faculty of Theology at the University of Leipsig in 1911 
instituted the following prize subject: “The grounds for the 
variety of the divine names Yahweh and Elohim in many 
books of the Old Testament require a renewed investigation ; 
the faculty demands such.” The answer of the student Friedrich 
Baumgiartel, now professor in Greifswald, to whom the first prize 
was awarded, has—it is a great pity—not been printed. 

It would certainly be utterly unjust not to mention in this 
article the name of the German pastor, Wilhelm Méller. This 
indefatigable combatant was formerly a convinced adherent of the 
Wellhausen theory. He assures us that it was only after intense 
resistance, yielding reluctantly to the force of historical arguments, 
that he withdrew from the Wellhausen construction, which he had 
till then esteemed irrefutable.? As early as 1899 he published his 
first book: Historisch-kritischen Bedenken gegen die Graf- 
Wellhausensche Hypothese, wherein he demonstrates the un- 
tenability of the results acclaimed by the critics. This book was 
translated into English and issued under the title, Are the critics 
right? in 1903. It was followed by a series of publications, 
which minutely and convincingly point out the errors of the 
current Pentateuchal criticism.3 

An extraordinarily heavy blow was inflicted upon the 
documentary theory in recent years by the manner in which 
the problem of Deuteronomy anew came up for discussion. 
Among the critics it used to be held as a fixed axiom, that the date — 
of Deuteronomy, in or about the days of King Josiah, was the 
Archimedian point for the description of the evolution of Israel’s 
legislation. It was not considered scholarly to cast even the 
shadow of a doubt on the following theses: that there was a 
legitimate plurality of sanctuaries in Israel till the time of King 
Josiah ; that during the reign of this king for the first time the 


t Cf. Dahse, Wie erklart sich der gegenwartige Zustand der Genesis ? Giessen, 1913, p. 6. 
* Wider den Bann der Quellenscheidung, GOtersloh, 1912, p. 10. 


3 Enateyichlung der alttestamentlichen Gottesidee in vorexilischer Zeit, Historisch-kritische Bedenken 
gegen moderne Auffassungen, Gitersloh, 1903; Wider der Bann der Quellenscheidung, ibid., 1912 ; 
Geschichte und Propbetismus Lotgenburg, 1925: Richbeniebungen des s, Buches Mens anf die vier 
ersten Biicher, ibid, 1925. 


4 Cf. egy Kittel, Die attestamentliche W isenschoft,p. 91. 
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- sacrificial service was restricted to the temple of Jerusalem ; that 
the Deuteronomic law was wholly dominated by the tendency of 
condemning the plurality of sanctuaries and limiting the cult to 
one single sanctuary, and that therefore this law could have 
originated in no other period of Israel’s history than in or about 
the reign of Josiah. The historical narrative of the discovered 
old law-code in his days by the priest Hilkiah (2 Kings xxii. 8ff) 
was interpreted as the actual evidence of this concatenation of 
theses. 
But all this has recently been called in question. In the 
year rgrt, Rev. J. S. Griffiths, just like Méller, a former adherent 
of the modern Pentateuchal criticism, ventured to defend the 
opinion that the book of Deuteronomy could not possibly originate 
in the time of Josiah. He instanced several cases of a philological 
and archeological character, that decidedly excluded its rise in 
the Josianic age. Hardly any law peculiar to the Deuteronomic 
code can be regarded as bearing upon the time and the circum- 
stances of this age." One of the points touched by Wiener 
also was that there is no essential difference respecting the places 
of sacrificial service between the pre-Josianic practice and the 
provisions of Deuteronomy. He discriminates between local 
lay-altars, e.g. those meant in Ex. xx. 24-26, at which private lay- 
worship was allowed, and the one priestly altar in the Temple of 
Jerusalem, to which statutory sacrifices had to be brought.? In 
the year 1919 a volume was issued by Martin Kegel in Germany, 
“dealing with the so-called reformation of Josiah, in which 
important booklet the current theory concerning Deuteronomy 
was subjected to a thorough and minute criticism, which proved 
that theory wrong in every particular.3 So, he argues strongly 
for the absolute reliability and correctness of the historical 
narrative: there is no question about any forgery, the book was 
not made up, but really found, and bearing the marks of good old 
age so convincingly that no person, not even of those who were 
injured most by Josiah’s reformation, dared to suggest any doubt 
as to its genuineness. Moreover, he contradicts the assertion 
of the critics that the reformation has its primary purpose in 

* The Problem of Deuteronomy, London, 1911. 

2 Vid. Essays in Pentatenchal Criticism, pp. 193-197; and A Vital New Element in Old Testament 
Criticism, in the Dutch periodical, Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1918, pp. 164-169. 


7 
\ 


beleuchtet, Leipzig, 1919. I gave an ample review in Gereformeerd Theologisch Tijdschrift, vol XXI, 
PP- 353-367, 406-417. 
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_ limiting sacrificial service to one single sanctuary, the Temple 
of Jerusalem ; not the concentration of the cult, but the cleansing 
of the cult occupies the primary place, the idea of concentration . 
is only secondary ; and certainly both measures cannot have aimed 
at something which was absolutely new, but must have been 
founded on the consciousness of a claim having been valid for 
Israel of old. ‘The book itself is regarded by him as considerably 
more voluminous than the Deuteronomic code, yea as the whole 
of the at that moment extant written Mosaic Thorah, which had 
been lost for some time. Of peculiar importance was the 
publication by Theodor Oestreicher in 1923 of his Das deuter- 
onomische Grundgesetz. He wholly disconnects the reformation 
of Josiah and the Deuteronomic code, and energetically oppugns. 
the statement of the critics that the Deuteronomic lawis dominated 
by the tendency of limiting the cult to one single sanctuary. He 
immediately received the powerful support of the renowned and 
authoritative German Old Testament scholar, Willy Staerk, who, 
in the next year published an essay in which he threw the full 
weight of his scholarship into the scale against the theorem of 
Pentateuchal criticism, that Deuteronomy should have been 
the promoting code of concentration on behalf of the public 
worship.’ At the same time the professor of Hebrew in New 
College, Edinburgh, Adam C. Welch, joined the ranks of the 
opponents, and offered his solution of the Deuteronomic problem 
by dating it in the time of Samuel.?_ Kegel also joined again in. 
the discussion and declared: on the point on which Wiener and 
Oesteircher concur, we must approve their opinion without 
restriction ; in Deuteronomy there is no question of absolute 
concentration of public worship.3 

_ On the other side the pretended axiom of the date of 
Deuteronomy was disputed by Gustav Hélscher, who in the most _ 
vigorous manner denies the possibility of explaining the Deuter- 
onomic code from the conditions and circumstances of Josiah’s 
days.* Especially does he argue that the laws of Deuteronomy— 
assuming that they were destined for the time of Josiah—must 


! Das Problem des Deuteronomiums. Ein Beitrag nur neusten Pentateuchkritik, Gatersloh, 1924. 
_ 4 The Code of Deuteronomy. A new theory of its origin, London, 1924. 

> Cf. two articles entitled Wo opferte Israel seinem Gott ? Neve Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1924, 
PP- 239-280, 483-516. 

4 Geschichte der israelitischen und jiidischen Religion, Giessen, 1922, pp. 130-134, and more 
extensive in Komposition und Ursprung des Deuteronomiums, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, vol. XI (1922), pp. 161-255. . 
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have raised all kinds of practical difficulties against their 
observance ; the requirements of this code plainly were not 
feasible, e.g., the drastic provisions against idolatry. And he 
concludes that the Deuteronomic code cannot have originated 
at an earlier date than after the return from the Babylonian “ 
exile. It may seem very strange that Hélscher does not take into 
consideration the possibility of the Deuteronomic code preceding 
Josiah’s age ; but at any rate his arguments clearly show how far 
nowadays the date of Deuteronomy is from being one of the 
unshakable columns whereon the Wellhausen construction of 
Israel’s legislation can rest. 

In addition to all this the past year has brought us the 
surprise of an extensive study from the pen of an Egyptologist by 
profession, A. S. Yahuda, from Heidelberg, who opens quite new 
prospects for Pentateuchal investigation. Starting from the 
supposition that, if the Biblical data concerning the beginning 
of Israel’s history and its early relation to Egypt are right, there 
must be distinct vestiges of Egyptian influence upon the Hebrew 
language, he has subjected the Pentateuch to a broad and 
minute examination, of which he presents the results in a first 
volume, bearing witness that Egypt did exercise influence upon 
the Pentateuchal language and phraseology to a very large 
extent.’ Previously, others had been pointing to the same fact, 
e.g. Naville? and Kyle}; but Yahuda has instituted his inquiry 
on a broader base, and more systematically. He expresses himself 
very cautiously, but at any rate he takes full responsibility for the 
thesis, that the language of the Pentateuch must have originated 
in an Egyptian milieu, and ¢o ipso, that this can only have taken 
place at the time when Israel was sojourning in Egypt. But there 
is more to be expected of which Yahuda promises us to deliver 
proof in a second volume ; in the latter part of the Pentateuch, 

especially in the book of Deuteronomy, a new element joins the 
Egyptian, and this new element displays a plenitude of linguistic 
‘peculiarities, which unmistakably point to such peoples and tribes 
as occupied the peninsula of Sinai and the ‘Araba close to the 
Jordan ; and whereas these peculiarities are found only in the 
in Aegyptischen. Erstes Berlin- 

2 Archaslogy of the Old Testament, London, 1913. 


3 Moses and the Monuments (Stone Lectures, Princeton Theological Seminary for 1919), Oberlin, 
Ohio, 1920. 
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latter part of the Pentateuch, and neither in its former portion 
nor in other Biblical books, there is sufficient evidence that the 
Pentateuch must have been written about the time it refers to 
itself. 

I make bold to say that the evidence given above fully justifies 
the statement, that the tide of scholarly opinion as to the 
' Pentateuch is on the turn. 

Of course, this by no means signifies that Old Testament 
scholarship is being converted to the belief in the divinity of the 
Bible and of the Thorah in particular. Many of the scholars, who 
oppose the current Pentateuchal criticism, proceed much farther 
in destructive manipulation of the Holy Writ than even Wellhausen. 
Nevertheless, this movement on their part is of immense import- 
ance. Whereas, formerly, in the opinion of scholars it used to be 
regarded as an ascertained fact, that Pentateuchal criticism as. 
applied by Wellhausen and others, was indubitably right, so that 
no scholar could venture to give expression to any doubt on the 
matter, but at the risk of his scholarly reputation, now at any rate 
it is recognised that Pentateuchal criticism is not quite as certain 
as was imagined, and that it is not at all unscientific to call it in 
question. Now then, if one has a perfect right to doubt the 
current criticism when the method is that of those who subject 
the Holy Scripture to a still more destructive criticism, it surely 
cannot be out of order to doubt the methods and results of this 
destructive criticism when that is done by believers in the divine 
inspiration of the Holy Scripture, persons who humbly bow to 
its authority. At any rate it would be unreasonable to suggest 
that Pentateuchal criticism should be deemed uncertain, only 
on condition that it should be replaced by a still more radical 
criticism, and that all of a sudden the method of Wellhausen 
should become certain as soon as anyone wished to take a more 
conservative position. 

Scholarship has achieved much for which we should be 
profoundly grateful. But we cannot be content with this. What 
we want is a truly scientific treatment of the Holy Scripture, of 
the Pentateuch in particular, which duly acknowledges the truth 

of the Bible. How we would welcome the co-operation of the 
whale learned world in this respect! But we fear this is not to 
be expected ; the division of men according to their belief and 
unbelief holds good also in the scientific world. But certainly 
we think a good deal has been gained, when our believing 
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scientific research can no longer be waived aside with a single 
gesture as contrary to the ascertained results of scholarship—for 
these results are no longer certain. With that our believing 
scientific investigation finds the way free : it can put itself forward 
in the learned world with as much right as any other current of 
scholarship; the monopoly of Wellhausenism is broken, and 
the free competition of scholarly workers is ré-established. 


G. Cu. Aatpers. 


Hilversum (Holland). 
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THE USE OF THE DIVINE NAMES IN 
THE PENTATEUCH 


An EXAMINATION OF THE HicHer CriticaL THEORY 


- Amonc the linguistic peculiarities upon which is based the theory 
of the diversity of Authorship of the Pentateuch or “ Hexateuch ” 
is the alternation of the Divine names, Jehovah and Elohim. 
We propose to make a brief examination of this argument. 

Of course any one can see that these names alternate in a 
striking way especially in the early part of Genesis ; that some 
portions are marked by the use of one name and some by the use 
of another. There is not, however, so marked an alternation 
throughout as is sometimes alleged. 

The passage in Exodus vi. 2, 3, is held to teach that, in the 
opinion of the so-called Priestly writer P, the name of Jehovah 
was utterly unknown previously, and therefore this writer, in 
recording the history of those earlier times, could not use the title 
or represent the personages in the story as using it ; and so it is 
claimed that it is not found in this portion of Genesis. But 
surely even if this were so, he must be a very pedantic writer 
indeed who would preserve this distinction all through. For 
this writer supposed to be living at the close of the Exile, somewhat 
like one thousand years after the name Jehovah, as he believed, 
was made known, and writing of centuries before that period, is 
held to be so exact that he never once can allow himself to use the 
name in connection with that early period, though as to the subse- 
quent period he never uses anyother. I say that is a hopelessly 
pedantic way of writing which I fancy it is impossible to match. 

Arthur Wellesley was not Lord Wellington until he had been 
some time engaged in the Peninsular war and later he became 
Duke of Wellington, but anyone referring to him now could 
speak of Wellington in India or in Portugal as wellas at Waterloo ; 
and we even speak of Wellington’s schooldays, though, as a matter 
of fact, as Wellington, he never was at school. So Macaulay 
can be indifferently referred to as Macaulay or as Lord Macaulay, 
though it was only in his later years that he became Lord. We 
can speak of plain John Morley or of Lord Morley, of Mr. Asquith 
or the Earl of Oxford, of Jix or Lord Brentford, in referring to 
any phase of their history ; and so in many other cases. 
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_  §$o that, even if it were granted that the name Jehovah was 
not known before the Exodus, it would be very strange if a writer 
living so long after the event would be so scrupulous in its use. 
Then again, we have to remember that when this writer is 
supposed to have lived, he knew that both names were in 
common use and he must have believed that Elohim which 
he considered to be alone used at first, continued to be used after 
Jehovah was revealed : then how could he so persistently use only 
the one name Jehovah in the subsequent history ? 

He must have had a purpose in so doing. He could not mean 
that Elohim was not known throughout, when it was known 
from the beginning. Then too it is not only that he represents 
the persons living before the Exodus as using only the name 
Elohim, but he uses it himself in his independent statements. 
He as the historian, who knew that God’s specially revealed Name 
was Jehovah, nevertheless speaks always of Elohim. In the first 
chapter of Genesis, it is Elohim Who directs all the processes of 
creation: in his account of the Flood, it is Elohim Who instructs 
Noah, etc. Now I think this is altogether unaccountable on the 
theory. The fact that he believed that men in the early days 
only knew God as Elohim, is surely no reason why he, who 
knew Him as Jehovah, should thus always speak of Him as 
Elohim. There must have been some other reason than the 
critical one. 

It is singular that the critics, in question, also say that the 
other writer, J, thought the Name Jehovah was first known after 
the birth of Seth’s son (Gen. iv. 6) when men began to call “ upon 
the Name of Jehovah.” I have no doubt that the statement 
refers to the public recognition of Jehovah in united worship 
(lit. “‘ then it was begun to call upon, or invoke, in the name of 
Jehovah”). But if we take thecritics’ view, what result do we 
get? This: that J thought that Jehovah, as a name was first 
known to men at the birth of Enosh, just as P thought it was first 
known at the Exodus ; yet J uses it throughout the second chapter 
of Genesis, and not only uses it as a historian, but represents Eve 
as using it, “I have gotten a man from Jehovah, or Jehovah.” 
Now if J believed that the name first became known at the birth 
of Enosh and nevertheless could freely use it for the whole of 
his previous narrative, what was to hinder P, even though 
believing it was only known at the Exodus, from using it in his 
previous narrative ? 
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But now we go further and contend that the critical 
interpretation of Exodus vi. is not the correct one. It cannot 
mean that Jehovah was then first known asaname. The critics 
admit that the Jehovist writer thought it was known almost from 
the beginning, so that it could only be P’s opinion that it was not 
known till the Exodus. But how should he know better than J, 
who lived some four hundred years before P? On the other 
hand, the critics have a second Elohist writer who not only always 
uses the name Elohim before the Exodus, but perversely persists 
in using it all along, though perhaps not so regularly as before the 
supposed revelation of P. So that manifestly E does not attach 
much importance to the name becoming known then. Further- 
more P knew both the J and E writings and regarding them as 
divinely inspired (as the British Higher Critics affirm they 
were), how could he declare the Name unknown before Exodus vi, 
when J constantly represents the early fathers of the nation as 
using it? ‘The whole conception bristles with difficulties. 
‘Then again it is very evident that the Redactor who united 
J and P did not understand P’s statement as meaning that 
Jehovah was now for the first time made known as a name, for 
he knew that J represented it as known, yet he has no hesitation 
in linking P’s account with the other and seems quite unconscious 
that there could be any contradiction. 

Manifestly what is meant is not that the name Jehovah was 
unknown, but that God had not fully manifested Himself in the 
character of Jehovah, as He was now about to do. The marginal 
reading of the R.V. “I was not made known,” instead of “I was 
not known,” is well warranted. It is indeed the usual meaning 
of the Niphal of this verb, here used. When Naomi says to 
Ruth, “ Be not known unto this man,” she surely means, as our 
version translates, it, ““ Make not thyself known unto this man.” 
In 1 Kings xviii. 16, when Elijah prays, “ Let it be known this 
day that thou art God in Israel,” he can mean nothing else than 
that God should make Himself known. So three times in Ezekiel 
XX. 5; xXxxv. II; xxxviii. 23, the same form we have here is 
rendered, “‘ I made myself known,” or “ I will make myself known.” 
In this same sixth chapter of Exodus we have the true explanation 
of what is meant, when God tells Moses he.is to say to the people, 
“* T am Jehovah, and I will bring you out from under the burdens 
of the Egyptians and I will rid you out of their bondage, and 
I will redeem you with a stretched out arm and with great 
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_judgments, and I will take you to me for a people, and I will be 


to you a God and ye shall know that I am Jehovah, your God 
which bringeth you out from under the burdens of the Egyptians.” 
Repeatedly, in the subsequent chapters, it is affirmed that the 
people shall know that He is Jehovah. He is to be known as 
the Covenant-keeping God of Redemption. Jehovah is the ever- 
living, self-existent One Who has entered into Covenant relations 
with His people and in Grace becomes their Redeemer. Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob had received manifestations of His Almighty 
power and Grace and all-sufficiency, and of course His faithful- 
ness was not to them an unknown quantity; but now in a 
most conspicuous and striking way He was to appear to His people 
as the God, Who having made the Covenant with their fathers, 
now acts in accordance therewith, the God who fulfils the ancient 
promises, Who in wondrous Grace has drawn near and undertakes 
their Redemption. | 

That simple explanation meets all the points in the case. 
Especially so when we bear in mind that the Nag indicates the 
Character ; it is generally used of God not simply as a title, but 
as importing His nature and disposition, His Revealed Character. 
“The Name of the Lord is a strong tower, the righteous runneth 
into itandissafe.” ‘They that know Thy Name shall put their 
trust in Thee.” And specifically the great answer to the 
incomparably daring prayer of Moses, “I will proclaim the 
Name of Jehovah before thee,” and He préclaimed the Name 
of Jehovah: “ And Jehovah passed by before him and proclaimed 
Jehovah, Jehovah El, full of compassion and gracious, slow to anger 
and plenteous in mercy and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin, and that will by no means 
clear the guilty.” ‘That is the Name, the Moral Glory, the 
Character of God. And so in the New Testament, we have 
Christ’s saying in His great prayer, “ I have declared (made known) 
to them Thy Name and will declare.it (make it known).” Was 
the Name of God not known before? Surely Jesus means that 
He had, in a special way, made known the Character of God as 
the God Who so loved the world that He gave His Son, “ that 
the love wherewith Thou hast loved Me may be in them and I 
in Thee.” 

Among the ancients, too, there seems to have been an idea 
that when one disclosed his name to another, he thereby gave an 
assurance of rendering help to his friend. And this is lifted up 
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to the highest plane in several Scriptural instances. We have 
the case of Jacob at Peniel asking the mysterious wrestler for His 
name. Manoah asks the Angel of Jehovah what is his name? 
God, in making known His great Name as Jehovah to Moses, 
implicitly was pledging Himself to be to His people all that the 
Name implied. So that it is something far more than the mere 
question of addressing the Divine Being by certain vocables. 
‘Now I think it will be found that the distinction between the 
meaning of Elohim which tells of the majesty and might of 
God, and Jehovah, which indicates His Covenant Grace and 
Faithfulness, will generally be found sufficient to explain the 
diversified usage of the titles without any need to resort to the 
critical hypothesis of diversity of authorship. 

Before looking at some of the instances of the usage in 
the Pentateuch, I may illustrate it from another book: the 
book of Jonah. We are not concerned at present with the 
critical view of the authorship and character of this book. But 
I believe there is no question among the critics that the book . 
however produced and whatever its meaning, is a unity; there 
is no suggestion of different authors combining to write it. 

Note, then, that it is the word of Jehovah, the Covenant 
God of Israel, that comes to Jonah, and Jonah, in his terror and 
_ disobedience, seeks to flee from being in the presence of Jehovah, 
ie., he abandons his official position as a prophet of Jehovah. 
When the storm arises, the heathen captain says to him, “ Call 
upon thy God, if so be that God will think upon us”—Elohim, 
the general name of Deity, which even the heathen could use. 
Jonah, then, convicted before the mariners, says “ I fear Jehovah,” 
and this Jehovah, the Covenant God of the Hebrews, is “‘ the God 
of heaven, which hath made the sea and the dry land,” thus 
explaining to these men that his God is not a mere national 
Deity, but the One Whom they ought to worship. Later on 
when the sailors cannot make way against the tempest and are | 
constrained to follow the prophet’s advice and cast him into the 
sea, “‘ they cried unto Jehovah,” and said “ We beseech Thee, O 
Jehovah.” They are now convinced that Jonah’s God is the true 
God and so they appeal to Him and when they are delivered from 
the tempest, “ the men feared Jehovah,” and offered a sacrifice 
unto Jehovah. 

Jehovah, the God of Redeeming Grace, prepares a great fish 
to swallow Jonah and to Jehovah Jonah prays and Jehovah sends 
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deliverance. Again it is the Word of Jehovah that comes to 


Jonah and bids him go and preach to Nineveh ; but when the 
alarmed and penitent king issues his proclamation to the alarmed 
and penitent people, he appropriately bids them “ cry mightily 
unto Elohim, for who can tell whether Elohim will not turn and 
repent.” And then it is fittingly said, “ Elohim saw their works, 
that they turned from their evil way, and Elohim repented of the 
evil.” It was notin His character of Jehovah, the Covenant God 
of Israel, that He pardoned the Ninevites, but as Elohim, the 
God of heaven and earth. 

Jonah afterwards directs his prayers and complaints to 
Jehovah, and Jehovah remonstrates with him. Then the Lorp 
God, Jehovah Elohim prepares a gourd; the combination of the 
names showing that it is the Covenant God Who confers this 
blessing upon His servant, but at the same time the Creative power 
of Elohim is displayed ; perhaps too hinting that Jehovah Who 
is now dealing with Jonah, is the same as the Elohim Who had 
shown His Grace to the Ninevites. : 

Then it is Elohim Who, as the powerful Creator, prepares 
the worm to destroy the gourd, and the vehement East wind to 
beat upon the head of the prophet. And it is as Elohim that 
He remonstrates with Jonah, while as Jehovah He justifies the 
manifestation of His mercy to the great city of Nineveh. All this 
subtle and suggestive interchange of thought would be altogether 
lost by failing to take account of the significance of the respective 
names and I maintain that, as in the book of Jonah, so in the 
whole of the Old Testament, it is usually well to mark the 
variations of the Divine Names and learn their lessons. And 
surely even on literary grounds we may contend that as the 
alternation of the Names in Jonah does not indicate duality of 
authorship, so in the Pentateuch a similar phenomenon affords 
no proof against the unity of authorship. 

There is another point worth considering. In Exodus vi. 
the distinction is not made between the revelatiori of God as 
Jehovah and His revelation as Elohim simply. It is with the 
name E] Shaddai, God Almighty or All-sufficient, that Jehovah 
is contrasted, and that very consideration shows that it is not a 
mere nominal contrast. “I am Jehovah, and I appeared unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac and unto Jacob by my. name El Shaddai, 
but by my name Jehovah I was not known (or not made known) 
to them.” The Revised Version gives “I appeared as God 
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Almighty. ” The Hebrew is "JY °4?, lit. “in El Shaddai,” 
ie., “in the character of El Shaddai.” Now, just as to the 
patriarchs God made Himself known as the All-sufficient One, 
meeting all their needs in every emergency, so now He is to be 
known as the Covenant Redeeming God, fulfilling His promises. 
But it is beside the point for the critics to say that P considered 
the Name Jehovah unknown before and that it now takes the 
place of Elohim in his writings. Why on the same reasoning 
does he not use E] Shaddai after the previous revelation to 
Abraham, for it is a remarkable thing that the Genesis account 
of God declaring Himself to Abraham as E] Shaddai, is attributed 
by the critics to P? And indeed if they would take that account 
as it stands it would be clearly proved even there that Jehovah 
was known toAbraham; for says P, “The Lord (Jehovah) appeared 
to Abraham and said I am E] Shaddai.” It may well be asked, 
_ How do the critics evade this proof and avoid the conclusion 
that P represents Abram as knowing Jehovah? By their simple 
and never-failing device of saying that Elohim and not Jehovah 
was originally in P’s account, but that the Redactor changed it 
into Jehovah. Why the Redactor should make such a futile 
change they do not tell us, nor why in one case he should change 
Elohim into Jehovah and in another reverse the process and 
change Jehovah into Elohim. The critics’ unfounded conjecture 
is the only proof given of such changes. 

I may, at this point, advert to another matter. In an 
earlier page I referred to the so-called E using Elohim almost as 
regularly after the supposed revelation of the Name Jehovah as 
before. But here we are met by varying contentions of the 
critics. According to many of them E does, in Exodus, like P 
record the revelation of the Name Jehovah. Ex. iii. 6 is given to 
him by most recent critics. Dr. Bennett, e.g., thus divides the 
first fifteen verses of the chapter. The first belongs to E, the 
second, third and first part of four to J ; the second part of four 
and the fifth verse to J] ; the sixth to E; the seventh to the first 
part of the ninth to J ; the second part of nine and on to the 
thirteenth verse to E; the fourteenth verse, with its grand 
declaration, “I AM that I AM ”’ is assigned to the Redactor ; 
the fifteenth verse is E’s and it reads, “‘ And God said moreover 
(but the “ moreover” belongs to the Redactor who supplies 
the previous verse) unto Moses, Thus shalt thou say unto the 
children of Israel, Jehovah the God of your fathers, the God of 
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- Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath sent 


me unto you ; this is my Name forever and this is my memorial 
unto all generations.” Now surely if E wrote that and if he under- 
stood the words as the critics do, we might expect him to use 
Jehovah afterwards. Many of the critics say that he uses either 
afterwards, but if he did so, why might not P do the same? 
Others say that he continues to use only Elohim and that where 
Jehovah occurs in his portions it has been put there by the 
Redactor. Dr. Bennett is somewhat confusing. He says on 
Exodus xiii. 17-19, “God, a mark of the Elohistic Document. 
Although his theory allowed him to use Yahweh after the 
revelation to Moses, and he usually does so, yet having used 
Elohim God so far, he retains the usage in some measure, 
perhapsasahabit.” But if he retained the habit in some measure 
why should not P do the same ? 

Again, while Dr. Bennett says that E generally uses Jehovah 
after the revelation of Ex. iii., yet in the passages following, which 
he assigns to E, Elohim occurs almost exactly the same number 
of times as Jehovah. Jehovah occurs mostly in such phrases 
as “‘the Lord said unto Moses,” but in the more strictly narrative 
portions, Elohim is used and the singular thing is that the narrative 
is assigned to E because of this use of Elohim ; and frequently 
where Jehovah does occur the clause is assigned to the Redactor. 

One other point I may note before passing on to consider 
the general usage, viz., the different grammatical relations of the 


_twonames. Elohim is, as every Hebrew student is aware, plural 


in form, while Jehovah is singular, which emphasises the distinction 


_ that Elohim is a general name for Deity, whereas Jehovah is a 


personal, specific designation. But besides that Jehovah can 
never take the article ; we do not read of the Jehovah, but Elohim 
often takes it, and the God is a common form, the God of Abraham 


_ the God of heaven, the God of the whole earth, etc. So again 


Jehovah is not used with any pronominal suffix, but Elohim is ; 
not our Jehovah, or my Jehovah, but often our God, my God, their 
God, etc. That fact also determines the use of one title rather 
than the other in certain cases. So, too, descriptive epithets are 
not combined with Jehovah, but with Elohim they are: not the 
great or mighty, or terrible Jehovah, but the great, the mighty 
Elohim. If the greatness and majesty of Jehovah are to be 
described, then we have to say “ Jehovah, the great Elohim,” 
etc. Here then are various grammatical reasons which would 


; 
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determine the choice of one name rather than the other in 
certain circumstances. 

The outstanding difference, however, and so the main 
determining cause for the variant usage is the difference in 
meaning which we have already illustrated from the book of 
Jonah, and we now proceed to take a cursory view of the general 
usage in Genesis. In the first chapter we have the account of 
the Creation and appropriately Elohim is used. “In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” and so 
throughout the account it is Elohim, the all-powerful One ; God 
- in the general conception of Deity. Now not only is this the 
appropriate title here, but it seems inconceivable that another 
could be used. For an author to say, “In the beginning 
Jehovah created the ‘heavens and the earth,” would at once raise 
the question, Who is ; Jehovah ? Why is that name given to the 
Supreme Being? ‘There'is a whole history behind that Name 
which would prevent it being used in this general and pre-historic 
connection. For any one to say “In the beginning Jehovah 

_ created ” would imply that he is writing to people who only 
_ thought of God under the Name of Jehovah, and even then it 

uld be incongruous and prevent the account from being 

derstood by other people. Indeed, if the writer were the P 
that.the critics fabricate with his peculiar idea of the greatness of 
Jehovah as revealing His Name at the Exodus, it would seem 
natural that he would use the title here and indicate that this 
wonderful Being Who had made Himself known to Israelas Jehovah 
was indeed the Almighty Creator. For it is not here a question 
of what the early people, who on the hypothesis did not know the 
name Jehovah, may have thought, but as to the belief of the 
writer himself who delights in that Name. 

_ The so-called second account of Creation attributed to J is 
supposed to begin in that way, “ In the day that Jehovah made 
earth and heaven.” But if that were the actual beginning of J’s 
account, we at once feel that it is insufficient ; it seems to need 
something else upon which to rest for its explanation. Then we 
may well ask if J could use Jehovah in this connection, Why could 
not P? The general critical explanation that P always uses 
Elohim until the Exodus because he considered that Jehovah 
was not known before does not touch a point like this, for, again 
we remark, it is not a question of representing the ancients as 
using the only name they knew, but it is P himself with all his 
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- fulness of knowledge as to the revelation of the Name; P who 


never can. use any other name than Jehovah after Exodus vi., 
P himself giving the account of the Creation. Then, surely, 
since he so constantly thought of God as Jehovah, why not say 
now that it was Jehovah Who created the Heavens and the earth ? 
There was no linguistic or literary difficulty in the way of his doing 
so. But evidently P knew that Elohim was the fitting name to 
employ in describing such an event. The generic character of 
the account, the manifestation of power involved and the whole 
conception of Creation demanded the Name Elohim. 

When we come to the second chapter we have Jehovah used 
with equal appropriateness, for there it is not the original, 
absolute Creation of all things that is recounted, but the specific 
preparation of the earth as the abode of man, and there is the 
suggestion of God coming into gracious relations with man, and 
so it is Jehovah. But the writer is careful to show that Jehovah, 
is not another God, but is to be identified with the Elohim of 
the first chapter, Jehovah Elohim. The critics constantly speak 
of the first chapter having Elohim and the secgnd Jehovah ; but 
as the record stands, the second has Jehovah Elohim, so that the 
supposed second writer uses Elohim as much as the first. But 
every one knows how the critics evade this point. “They say it 
was the Redactor who added the word Elohim: Of course there 
is no evidence for this beyond their own conjecture and assertion. 
R is supposed to have added it to make it clear that the God called 
Jehovah was the same as Elohim in the first chapter. But why 
could not the original writer have thus identified them? and if 
R did make the addition surely it would have been enough to do 
so once: why keep on adding Elohim throughout the two 
chapters? And if necessary to add it in these two chapters, why 
not add it in all subsequent portions where Jehovah occurs? But 
the very fact that the critics feel the need of this explanatory 
addition confirms my suggestion of the incongruity of beginning 
the Creation account with “Jehovah” and 50 proves the 
appropriateness of Elohim in the first chapter without resorting 
to the hypothesis of a different author. Consider the identification 
as occurring in the original writer and you have not only the 
assertion that Jehovah is Elohim, but you have throughout this 
solemn narrative of the Trial and Fall of Man the fact kept before 
you that the gracious God, the One Who enters into relations with 
man and appears as his Ruler is still the All-powerful One. The 
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Governor and the Creator are One. The God of Revelation is 
the God of Creation. And it was important that at the founda- 
tion of human history this thought should be emphasised. 

But then we mtark this significant thing. When the writer 
introduces the serpent speaking, Elohim is the word used. “ Yea 
hath Elohim said?” Eve, in her reply, takes up the serpent’ $ 
word, “Elohim hath said,” and again the serpent, in his 
' rejoinder, uses Elohim, “ God doth know.” Now here is an 
Elohistic passage embedded in the Jehovistic account. The 
critics cannot explain it away ;_ very few, if any, of them, venture 
to suggest that the Redactor is responsible for it. They have to 
admit that it is the language of the Jehovist. They have to 
admit that there is-a principle involved and that Elohim is 
the appropriate word to put into the serpent’s lips. 

In the fourth-chapter we get the simple name Jehovah and 
again it is appropriate. “I have gotten a man,” says Eve, 
“ from Jehovah ” (“ with the help of Jehovah.” R.V., lit. “ A man, 
Jehovah ”’);* the’ God Who -had promised the Seed. The 
offerings of-Cain ‘and: Abel are to Jehovah, the God 
of Revelation, Who had instituted the sacrifices prefiguring the 
coming Redemption. It is Jehovah the God of Revelation and 
the Governor Who reasons with Cain, and ‘it is from the presence 
of Jehovah, from the scene of His gracious manifestation, that 
Cain goes away. 

When Seth is born Eve says “ Elohim hath appointed me 
another seed.” It is the manifestation of Creative power that 
is emphasised, when the Promise seems failing. But when 
public worship is in question, “‘ Men began to call upon the Name 
of Jehovah,” Enoch and Noah both “ walk with God, Elohim,” 
the thought of the contrast heightening the grace implied: 
weak men walked with the great God! Elsewhere in Scripture 
we have the same thought of walking with God, whereas we 
never have “walking with Jehovah” but “walking before Jehovah.” 
“Sons of Elohim” we have twice in the sixth chapter, and it is an 
expression found again in Scripture, but never “sons of Jehovah.” 

It is the Spirit of Jehovah, the God of grace, that strives 
with men. It is as Jehovah that He repents and determines to 
destroy the wicked, but when we come to the story of the Flood, 
it is God the All-powerful Creator Who sends the deluge, while 
. it is as Jehovah that He brings Noah into the ark and cares for 
him. Throughout the deluge story both names are used and 
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_ though it is not always easy to see why one rather than the 
other is employed, yet the general idea is sufficiently clear. 
And, of course, it does not follow that the distinction is always 
emphasised. One or other might be used according to the 
writer’s fancy, but when it is necessary to make a distinction, then 
So it is 
with all synonyms.. 

Fittingly, after the Flood has subsided, i, is Elohim Who 

commands Noah and his family to leave the ark and gives the 
assurance that animal life will multiply in the earth ; while it is 
Jehovah Who accepts Noah’s sacrifice and promises that the earth 
will never again be destroyed by a deluge. Again, it is Elohim 
Who defines thie relation between Noah’s family and the rest of 
the animal inhabitants of the world and gives directions as to 
food and as to the sacredness of human life; and Who also 
appoints the sign in nature of the Covenant. The two names are 
beautifully blended in the blessing pronounced by Noah upon 
Shem, “ Blessed be Jehovah, the Elohim of Shem,” while it is the 
All-powerful One Who as Elohim enlarges Japheth. - 

In the Babel episode it is Jehovah, the Governor Who takes 
action in the interests of the Redeeming purpose, as it is Jehovah 
Who calls Abram and gives him the Covenant promise. Through ~ 
out the story of Abraham Jehovah is most generally used, but there 
are many times when Elohim appears and generally, I think, we 
can see its appropriateness. For instance, in the seventeenth. 
chapter we have the passage before-mentioned, where Jehovah 
appears as God Almighty, El] Shaddai, and following that Elohim 
talks with Abram, the condescension being emphasised. It is as 
Elohim that He tells that Sarai shall bear a son ; Creative power 
being involved. | 

In all the episode about Sodom, it is Jehovah Who visits 
Abraham, it is with Jehovah he pleads, it is Jehovah Who delivers 
Lot ; but at the close of the narrative the Creative majesty is 
emphasised. “It came to pass when Elohim ‘destroyed the 
cities of the plain, that Elohim remembered Abraham and sent 
Lot out of the midst of the overthrow.” _. 

Very significantly in the episode of Abimelech the name of 
Elohim is used. Elohim appeared to Abimelech in a dream. 
Elohim speaks tohim. Abraham, when questioned by Abimelech 
explains that he thought the fear of Elohim was not in the place. 
He says Elohim had brought him out of his father’s country and 
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he prays to Elohim for Abimelech, and Elohim gives healing. 
Surely all this is appropriate where a non-Israelite is in question 
(as even Driver admits), while the closing verse of the story 
indicates that it is Jehovah Who has throughout been i interpanng 
on behalf of His own servant Abraham. 

In the twenty-first chapter is is Jehovah Who visits Sarah 
to fulfil the word concerning the birth of a son, but as before, 
_ the Creative energy of Elohim was indicated in the promise, so 
now in the fulfilment reference is made to the set time that 
Elohim appointed, and Sarah speaks of Elohim making her to 
laugh: the Divine action as transcending human power being 
appropriately suggested by the name. In the account of Hagar 
and Ishmael, naturally Elohim is the name that appears. It is as 
Elohim that He hears the voice of the lad and opens the eyes 
of his mother, and is with the growing boy. In the interview 
between Abimelech and his captain with Abraham it is as Elohim 
that Abimelech speaks of Him, but at the close of the interview, 
when Abraham plants the tree in Beersheba, he calls upon the 
Name of Jehovah Who is also the Everlasting Elohim. 

In the account of the Temptation of Abraham, it is as 
Elohim that the Divine One speaks to him, perhaps emphasising 
the thought of His absolute control, but when the life of Isaac 
is to be spared it is the angel of Jehovah, the Convenant God, Who 
interposes ; and Abraham calls the name of the place Jehovah 
Jireh, and Jehovah renews the Covenant promise. 

Chapter twenty-four gives the account of Abraham’s 
servant going, at his master’s bidding, to seek a wife for Isaac. 
It begins by saying that Jehovah had blessed Abraham in all things — 
—according to the promise. Then he makes his servant swear 
by Jehovah, but most significantly, it is Jehovah the Elohim of 
heaven and the Elohim of earth: an identification in the interest of 
the servant who did not belong to the chosen race. Throughout 
the servant speaks of and to God either as Jehovah the God of my 
master Abraham or simply as Jehovah. Laban also speaks of God 
as Jehovah, and that is also appropriate since he was a Shemite. 
Later when Isaac and Rebekah pray for the fulfilment of the 
Covenant promise in the birth of children they addr : 
selves, as was fitting, to Jehovah. In the account Isaac’s 
sojourn in the land of the Philistines, it is Jehovah Who directs 
him and Who blesses him and to Whom he builds an altar; and 
even the Philistine king speaks of Jehovah for he contemplates 
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Him as Isaac’s God, saying, “ We saw plainly that Jehovah was 
with thee, and “ thou art now the blessed of Jehovah.” 

When Jacob brings his venison to Isaac he gives, as the 
reason for his quickness, “ because Jehovah thy God sent me good 

”Jehovah the God of his pious father, but he has not 
got the length of recognising Him specifically for himself. Isaac 
in pronouncing the blessing uses both titles, “the smell of a 
field which Jehovah hath blessed.” All the blessing which came 
to him was Covenant anening Then he goes on “ God give | 
thee of the dew of heaven”; God the supreme, the God of 
heaven and earth, the God of nature and providence ; the One 
Who can do what human power is unavailing todo. Later when 
he sends Jacob away, realising the great need, he falls back upon 
the old promise in time of great need to Abraham indicated in 
the special name, El] Shaddai; and says, “God Almighty bless 
thee,” etc., “ that thou mayest inherit the land of thy sojournings 
which God gave unto Abraham”—Elohim Who had the right to 
dispose of the land as God of heaven and earth. 

In Jacob’s dream, he sees the angels of God ascending 
and descending and Jehovah speaks to him as Jehovah, the 
Elohim of Abraham and the Elohim of Isaac. Jacob in awaking 
says, “ Surely Jehovah was in this place,” and the presence of 
Jehovah makes it the house of God. Then in his vow he 
_ appropriately interchanges the names, “If Elohim be with me, 

alrite then shall Jehovah be my Elohim and this shall be 
God’s house.” After the marriage of Jacob it is as Jehovah 
that God notes his slighting of Leah and blesses her, and she 
praises Jehovah Who heard her prayer—the grace and faithful- 
ness of God in His dealirigs being thus emphasised. In the next 
chapter the name Elohim is the more prominent. Jacob says, 
in reply to the complaint of Rachel, “ Am I ‘in Elohim’s stead ? ” 
for it is a question of something dependent upon divine power, 
and when Rachel is favoured with a son, she recognises that it is 
Elohim Who hath heard and helped her. So itris Elohim Who ' 
hearkens unto Leah and helps her, and again Elohim Who 
remembers Rachel and gives her another son, but at the same 
time she recognises the grace of Jehovah. 

Laban and Jacob both confess that it is Jehovah Who had 
given the blessing upon the shepherdly labours of Jacob, arid it is 
Jehovah Who calls upon Jacob to return to the land of his 
fathers. But when Jacob communicates this fact to his wives, 
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he speaks of Him as “ the God of my father,” and he tells how 
Elohim had frustrated Laban’s designs, and how Elohim had 
given him the cattle of their father, and they bid him do what 
Elohim has told him. Here the divine action is set over against 
the human and so it is fitting that Elohim should be used. The 
angel of Elohim appears to Jacob and Elohim speaks to him as 
_ the Elohim of Bethel, thus carrying back his thoughts to his 
memorable experience. He also as Elohim appears in a dream to 
Laban in his pursuit of Jacob and prevents him from injuring 
him. Laban speaking of this afterwards to Jacob says “ The 
Elohim of your fathers ” and so Jacob speaks in the same way of 
The Elohim of my father, the Elohim of Abraham, and both 
speak of Him simply as Elohim, the Supreme One, Whose action 
is contrasted with man’s, but it is Jehovah the God of Promise 
Who is invoked to see that they keep their mutual promises. 
Jacob goes on his way and in his weakness and fear he is met by 
the angels of Elohim, and at the brook Jabbok he prevailed 
with Elohim ; his human weakness is linked to the Divine Power 
and he has a glimpse of the face of Elohim. When he meets 
Esau he speaks of Elohim’s dealings with him, Elohim had 
graciously given him his children, Elohim had given him all his 
possessions. 

In the thirty-fifth chapter God again appears to Jacob and 
bids him go to Bethel and re-consecrate himself, and throughout 
the chapter it is Elohim that is used, with the exception in one 
verse of E] Shaddai. But the Elohim in this case is practically 
equivalent to Jehovah, for it is Elohim as manifested at Bethel. 
He is linked therefore with His former promise to Jacob while at 
the same time the power which has brought about all that was 
promised is emphasised by the title. In the next four chapters 
no name of God occurs, with the exception in ch. xxxviii. 7, Io, 
of Jehovah three times, Who is displeased with Judah’s sons for 
their sinful action directed in effect against the fulfilment of 
the Covenant promise. . 

When we come to the history of Joseph in Egypt it is Jehovah 
Who is with him and makes him to prosper ; but, suitably in his 
remonstrance with the sinful wife of his master he speaks of the 
sin against God, and when called before Pharaoh, he assures the 
king that Elohim will give him an answer of peace; and 
throughout in his speaking of Pharaoh and in Pharaoh’s own 
utterances it is Elohim that is used. So even afterwards in 
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speaking to his brethren, as the governor of Egypt, he says, “I 
fear Elohim.” Jacob in sending down the brethren to Egypt 
the second time prays that E] Shaddai may give them mercy ; 
and in the further scenes between Joseph and his brethren 
Elohim is the word used on both sides, just as we might 
expect. And even after he reveals himself to his brethren, 
Joseph in telling of all the Divine dealings still uses Elohim, 
because in all there had been such a signal display of God’s 
power and wisdom. 

Towards the close when Joseph brings his two sons to 
receive his father’s blessing, Jacob uses the favourite, expressive 
title, El] Shaddai; Joseph says of his boys, “These are my sons whom 
Elohim hath given me,” an expression which from the time of 
Eve seems to have been the appropriate one in that connection, 
as celebrating the Divine allotment. Jacob in blessing them speaks 
of the Elohim before Whom his fathers had walked, the Elohim 
which fed him all his life long, in other words the Elohim of 
Bethel ; and when he says “‘ Behold I die but Elohim shall be 
with you and bring you again unto the land of your fathers,” he 
plainly indicates that Divine power will do the seemingly 
impossible, and in spite of the weakness and mortality of earthly 
leaders, Elohim will not fail. 

So after the death of Jacob, when the brethren of Joseph 
- come to him to seek his forgiveness and make sure of their peace 
in his favour, they speak of the Elohim of thy father, and Joseph 
bids them not fear for says he, “ Am I in the place of Elohim ? ” 
and that Elohim, in contrast to all the planning of men, and by 
His own great power and wisdom had brought all these things 
to pass; and when his last hour comes he also, like his father, 
declares “ Elohim will surely visit you and bring you out of this 
land” ; the power needed will be displayed, while the Jehovah 
character of God is sufficiently indicated in the reference to the 
Covenant by which the land was given to them. 

Thus throughout the whole book of Genésis we find the 
titles generally appropriately, often significantly used and all 
need for postulating diversity of authorship on the ground of the 
use of the names is removed. 

I need not pursue the analysis throughout Exodus and the 
other books of the Pentateuch. The critics indeed do not lay so 
much stress on the usage in these books. The name of Jehovah 
naturally appears more frequently as we are in the full stream of 
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the Redemptive Revelation, when according to the true meaning 
of the great passages in Exodus iii. and vi., Jehovah, the 
Covenant keeping God is fully revealed in His dealings with | 
His nation. But again and again the name of Elohim appears - 
and I think it will always be found that there is a special fitness 
in its use. 

There is one point which the critics seem to pass over very 
lightly, in fact they hardly advert to it at all; that is the possi- 
bility of any Manuscriptal alteration in regard to the Divine names. 
They are always ready to suggest an alteration or corruption in 
the MSS. when there is a difficulty in making a passage square 
with their theory, and they frequently appeal to the Septuagint 
translation against the Hebrew. But as to the matter of these 
Divine names, they practically treat the Massoretic text as 
infallible, and this on their part seems far from consistent. I 
am not one to seek for scribal corruptions in the MSS. and I am 
not very ready to accept the LXX in preference to the Hebrew. 
But it is not improbable that in some places where the critics 
claim Jehovah as settling the authorship of a particular passage, 
the original may have been Elohim or vice versa. As a matter 
of fact there are varied readings in some of the old MSS. on these 
very points. Again it is undoubted that the Septuagint varies 
considerably from the Hebrew in its use of the Divine names. 
I only mention this by the way and do not personally attach much 
importance to it, but it is a factor that might lead the critics 
to be a little less dogmatic in their assertions. 

Another subsidiary point I mention. With regard to the 
Jehovah Elohim of Genesis ii. and iii., not only do the critics 
maintain that the Elohim has been added by the Redactor, but 
- affirm that “ Jehovah Elohim ” is an “ un-Hebraic ” expres- 

sion, which the original writer could not have used. What, 

- then, was the Redactor ignorant of Hebrew idioms? How 
utterly unfit for the high functions assigned him must he have 
been in that case! But I maintain that it is quite incorrect to 
describe the phrase “ Jehovah Elohim ” as “ un-Hebraic.” I 
need not point to the number of instances in the prophets and 
historical books as well as in the Pentateuch, of the expression 
* Jehovah Elohim of Israel, because the critics would say that 
the junction of Israel, or other epithet with the Name makes it 
allowable. They would say the same of such terms so commonly 
used as “ Jehovah your Elohim, my Elohim, their Elohim,” 
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- although the juxtaposition in Hebrew is closer than in English 


since Elohim. follows immediately upon Jehovah, the pronoun 
being represented by the pro-nominal suffix attached to and 
forming part of the word Elohim. 

But I point to cases where it is used absolutely just as in 
Genesis. In 2 Samuel vii. 22, “Thou art great, O Jehovah 
Elohim,” 25, “O Jehovah Elohim, the word that thou hast 
spoken fulfil.” 2 Kings xix. r9, “ Thou art Jehovah Elohim, even 
Thou.” 1 Chron. xxviii. 20, “ Be not dismayed for Jehovah 
Elohim will be with thee.” 1 Chron. xxii., r, “ This is the house 
of Jehovah Elohim.” 1 Chron. xxix. 1, “ The palace is not for 
man but for Jehovah Elohim.” 2 Chron. i. 9, “ Now O Jehovah 
Elohim, let Thy promise be fulfilled.” 2 Chron. vi. 41, 42, 
“ Arise, O Jehovah Elohim, into Thy resting place”; “ Let 
Thy priests, O Jehovah Elohim, be clothed with salvation ” ; 
“O Jehovah Elohim, turn not away Thy face.” And in Jonah 
iv. 6, you may remember we have Jehovah Elohim preparing the 
gourd, So that in the face of these passages it is just a little too 
much to be told that the phrase i is un-Hebraic. 

There is only one place in the Pentateuch besides Gen. ii. 
and iii. where Jehovah Elohim occurs, Exodus ix. 30, “ I know 
that ye will not yet fear Jehovah Elohim.” Dr. Driver, in 
speaking of the addition by the Redactor of Elohim to Jehovah 
in Genesis, says, “ producing an unusual and emphatic phrase 
(=Jahweh who is God) occurring again in the Pentateuch only, 
Ex. ix. 30.” He does not say as Harper and others that it is 
“un-Hebraic”’; and, in his analysis of Exodus, he assigns the 
verse to J. Dr. Bennett, however, while giving the verses before 
and after to J, assigns this verse to the Redactor. Now would 
it not be a singular thing that the Redactor who is supposed to 
link Elohim with Jehovah in Genesis should never throughout the 
Pentateuch do it again, except in this one verse ? Take it as part 
of the original diction and one sees great point in it. Moses in 
all his interviews with Pharaoh speaks of Jehovah, Jehovah the 
God of the Hebrews, Jehovah our Elohim ; Pharaoh in his replies 
refers to God as Jehovah, Jehovah your Elohim ; now Moses, in 
foretelling the inveterate opposition of Pharaoh’s heart, adds 
weight to his words by using this most emphatic title, “ Y¢ will 
not yet fear Jehovah Elohim.” Not simply Elohim of the 
Hebrews as Pharaoh had acknowledged, but Jehovah Elohim 
absolutely. 
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One readily remembers too, that a similar combination is 
used with great frequency and translated “ Lord Gop ” in our 
version, but really “ Adonai Jehovah ” in the Hebrew ; so that 
it seems peculiarly Hebraic to combine two Names of God in one 
phrase, and why should it not be in Genesis ? 


3? 


A. McCarce. 
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WHAT IS PROTESTANTISM ? 


I 


Tue name “ Protestant ” was born on April lech, 1529; we have 
recently celebrated its fourth centenary. 


1. I say, and I repeat, the “name,” the birth of the name. 
For from the outset it is necessary to dissipate the great and 
so dangerous suspicion which certain persons strive even to-day 
to propagate; our religion, Protestantism, would date from 
the sixteenth century ; it would have an existence of just four 
hundred years. No indeed! That which was produced in the 
sixteenth century was what one would call to-day an awakening, 
a revival, the greatest of Revivals. Now aman is not born on the 


_ day on which he awakens from a more or less lengthy sleep. 


The Christian religion, that which Jesus Christ had founded, 
which the apostles had preached, had been (little by little) 
corrupted. By the end of the Middle Ages it was sleeping 
profoundly in its corruption. Then the awakening took place, 
that is to say the return to the original source, to the first 
century. This was the Reformation. Therefore in the sixteenth 
century the reformed religion, Protestantism, had had an existence 
of fifteen centuries. 


We celebrate the anniversary of this Reformation every 


L year, on October 31st, in remembrance of the day when Luther, 


in the midst of the indignation aroused by the scandalous preaching 
of Indulgences, nailed his famous theses to the door of the church 
at Wittemberg, October 31st, 1517. Twelve years later, on 
April 19th, 1529, the “Reformed” received the name of 
Protestants. 


2. Whyand How? Here is the answer from a little book of 
Catholic propaganda that is being distributed in Belgium at this 
present time. “ Well, really, they are not proud those ~~ 
to glory in a title that only recalls violence and ruin. . . 3 
For three years they had not ceased to attack the Catholics, to 
despoil them of their goods, and by cunning and force to 
introduce Lutheranism into the Catholic States. . . . ‘ 

“ The latter, in the Diet of Spires of 1529 (the Diet was the 
German Parliament) wished to put an end to such a crying 
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abuse. . . . Nothing could be more reasonable, , 
but this union, and this provisional peace was not at all to the 
taste of these gentlemen. They had only joined forces in 
order to launch a protest against the measures taken by the 
Assembly. From that day these innovators were called 
* Protestants. Thus these jolly fellows (gaillards) protested their 
right to rage as they liked against the Catholics, to rob them, 
' and to do them merciless violence. They only conceded to the 
latter one right, that of allowing themselves to be slaughtered 
in silence. There is no gainsaying that they have fine fathers, 
the Protestants!” (“‘ What is Protestantism ?” Catholic Tract, 
No. 3.) | 

In France, at this very moment, the “ Croix de la Haute 
Savoie ” (June 30th, 1929) repeats the same slanders: “ Ah, if 
only the trustful souls knew history! They would learn with 
stupefaction that Protestantism, in place of tracing its origin to 
the same Divine source, Jesus Christ (as Catholicism) was born 
fifteen centuries later, created by the foolish passions of a Luther 
in Germany, a Calvin in Geneva, a Henry VIII in England. 
Driven by lustful pride their only object was to cover their shame, 
and to satisfy their greed.” (Quoted by “ La Vie Nouvelle,” 
July r2th, 1929.) 

I may remark, before any other reflection, that if Catholics 
find the name “ Protestant ” shameful, many Protestants feel 
it to be unfortunate. This name, they say, makes us appear 
perpetual protesters, eternally dissatisfied. Many Protestants, 
even amongst the most distinguished, do not seem very clear 
as to the particular meaning of the protest itself. — 

Now to these gross slanders, and to these inexactitudes, let 
us oppose the simple truth. 

_ Since the famous Theses of 1517, the Reformation had made 
rapid progress. ‘The Pope had excommunicated Luther, Luther 
had burnt the Pope’s Bull. The Diet of Worms, 1521, had put 
Luther outside the law. The progress of the Reformation 

continued. 
| Then in 1526, the First Diet of Spires attempted an 
arrangement. It permitted all “to live and to behave as each 
one believes and as it hoped to answer for its conduct to God 
andtgtheEmperor.” Butthreeyearslater, political circumstances 
having changed, the clergy and the Emperor believed themselves | 
able to arrest the progress of the Reformation at one stroke. In 
1529 a new Diet, meeting again at Spires, as the former had 
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done (that of 1526), decided that from henceforth all must be 
left unchanged, save for the re-establishment of the Mass in 
certain places. This abolition of the Edict of 1526 was a mortal 
blow for the Reformation, which, no longer able to progress or 
even to organise, was condemned to rapid decline whilst awaiting 
complete suppression. 

It was at this moment that the Reformed protested. Only 
this word “ protest ” did not mean, as is generally believed, to 
deny something, to stand up against something. On the 
contrary, it meant to assert something, to assert it before all 
men, to assert it solemnly. If you doubt this consult your 
dictionary. Therefore the Protestants protested their right to 
liberty of conscience, that is to say they asserted their right 
positively, publicly and solemnly. “ In these things,” they say, 
** which concern the honour of God, and the salvation of the soul, 
each is responsible for himself before God, and must give account.” 
And further on, “ In the case of our grievances not being taken 
into consideration we protest and publicly certify before God, 
our only Creator, Redeemer and Saviour . . . that we do 
not approve the Edict, and do not accept it, but hold it null and 
void.” 

Let us also cite the explanatory letter which one month 
before (at the end of March) the Town Council of Nuremberg 
had addressed to their representatives at Spires: “He who 
violently compels Christians to do that which they hold to be 
wrong, although in itself it may not be wrong, compels them to 
sin, which is not Christian, and which it is shocking to hear of. 
In these matters we must not constrain anyone, but teach the 
word of God, and at the same time see to it that no one acts 
against his conscience, otherwise he would commit sin, and 
would be damned.”* 

And though, shortly before this, Luther had violently opposed 
Zwingli’s teaching regarding the Holy Communion, the Lutherans 
repelled the article in the Edict which condemned this doctrine. 

This does not signify that from this moment liberty of 
conscience has been respected by all Protestants without 
exception; but the true principles were then magnificently 
proclaimed. This suffices for the glory of the first protestors 
of 1529, and for the name of Protestant. 


Verein 
for Reformations Geschichte, 1890, pp. 31, 35- 
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3. Afterthe word, the thingitself. What is Protestantism ? 
The question is peculiarly one for this hour. I have already 
mentioned a booklet that has been published lately in Belgium. 
It forms part of a series of which two (this one and another) bear 
precisely this title: ‘‘ What is Protestantism ?” A Paris house 
has just published a volume intended to teach the general public 
what it should think of Protestantism. The Friends of Protestant 
. Thought have also put the question “‘ What is Protestantism ? ” 
and they insist on “ the urgent need ” of a work replying to the 
preoccupation and questions of a Frenchman of “ to-day.” 
Above all, the great conferences of Stockholm and Lausanne, 
in pleading for the unity of all Protestants, invite, compel, all 
Protestants to ask themselves “ What is Protestantism?” It is 
certainly a question of the day. | 


Unfortunately this question, while increasingly present 
with us, and even more urgent, appears at first more and more 
insoluble. For the Catholics, the question “ What is 
Catholicism?” is simple. “Go and ask Rome.” ‘That is 
Catholic which Rome declares to be Catholic. But, in saying 
what Protestantism is, the Protestant is in quite another position, 
there is no authority charged to say this is Protestant, that is not. 
Everyone believes he has the right to call himself Protestant, 
and uses this right. That is the difficulty. Suppose you were 
asked to photograph someone of whom you were only told the 
name. Many people bearthesamename. It would be necessary 
for you to know which of these persons bearing this name you 
were asked to photograph. And it would be found that there 
was no authority whose duty it was to tell you. 

It is true that here we are arrested. “ Do not seek,” they 
tell us, “‘ to distinguish between differing Protestantisms, that is 
‘hot necessary. Take them all together, and find out what they 
have in common, it is quite easy ! ” Easy ? I am not so sure of 
it ; in any case it is illusory and dangerous. 

Here are two Protestants, Calvin and Castellion. But it 
will be found that no one has contradicted Calvin with greater 
violence—a violence that went as far as atrocious slanders— 
than Castellion! If we put aside all except what is common to 
these two Protestant doctors what will remain ? 

Here are two Protestants, J. J. Rousseau and Calvin. 
J. J- Rouseau admits neither the Fall, nor original sin, nor the 
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corruption of human nature, all of which Calvin energetically 
proclaims. Ifwe remove all except what is common to these two 
leaders of Protestantism, what will remain? Continuing for a 
little this work of elimination we find ourselves faced with nothing. 

In reality, in striking off all doctrines peculiar to each type of 
Protestantism, they have been led little by little to declare that the 
Protestant faith is independent of the ideas and of the facts 
expressed in the different doctrines, and that with the doctrines, 
even though contradictory, they can have the same faith, or as 
it is said, the same spirit—the Spirit! There is the great word 
of to-day! But let us not think that this word, though so 
modern, is a new word. It is an old word used and abused by 
the Anabaptists, and they did not invent it. It is said that at a 
great discussion between the Anabaptists and Zwingli the 
mystics replied to all the reformer’s Scriptural arguments by 
crying “ The Spirit ! The Spirit!” Zwingli, growing impatient, 
said with all the rudeness and coarseness of a sixteenth century 
German-Swiss peasant, “ I am up to the nostrils in your Spirit.” 
(“ Je donne sur le museau a votre Esprit.”) 

It is still a question what is meant by this spirit. One of 
the prophets of this spirit, one of the most distinguished 
and most valued, one of the most authoritative, replies: “The 
Spirit is at once an intellectual method, a moral principle, a 
religious experience, ’ and again: “ The Spirit is something more 
than intelligence, than reason. It isa personal energy, inseparable 
from moral consciousness, an energy which puts at the service of 
a mysterious task the instrument of a mysterious future.” And 
finally: “‘ To make a religion of Protestantism is a mistranslation 
(contre-sens), it is that as little as is Christianity itself.” (See 
Monod, Du Protestantisme, Pp. 15, 22. The author adds: “The 
which (Christianity) is a very different thing to a mere cultus.” 
On which a Catholic, an abbé, remarks: “ By these different 
transformations, the Calvinist spirit, the Huguenot spirit, 
Protestantism, has become in the schools which it should enliven, 
the spirit of irreligion.” And again: “Calvin was the first 
destroyer of authentic Protestantism.” (Dedieu, Jnstabilité du 
Protestantisme (1927), Pp. 78, 80.) | 

I do not know where my reader is. Personally I lost my 
footing long ago in these regions of the incomprehensible, of the 
night, of the void, and I hasten to come down to solid earth, 
enlightened by the sunshine of common sense. 
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Here, happily, we find at once another and safer method of 
finding out which is the true Protestantism. It is the historical 
method which tells us which Protestantism is historically true. 
I repeat, historically true, for it is very necessary to distinguish. 
Once the historically true Protestantism is found, everyone will 
have the right to say either this Protestantism is not the best, 
. or it isnot good. Everyone will have the right to praise it, or to 
criticise it, to accept or reject it, to add to it, or to cut off from 
it, and of it to fashion for himself a Protestantism according to 
his own fancy. But historical Protestantism remains historical 
Protestantism. The judgment of history is more infallible than 
the judgment of an infallible Papacy. Then a child will be able 
to say which is the true, historical, Protestantism. It is the one 
established in the sixteenth century by the three great reformers, 
Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin." 


IT 


It will be easy for us now to answer the question: What is 
Protestantism in itself, historical Protestantism ? 

All confessions of faith of historical Protestantism declare 
that Protestantism rests upon two foundations, the authority of 
the Scriptures, and justification by faith. We will quote only 
two, the first and the last confessions of our French Reformed 
Churches ; the first, that of 1559 (celebrated as the Confession of 
Faith of La Rochelle), and the last, that of 1872. 

The first says (Article 5): ‘‘ We believe that the Word 
contained in these books (of the Bible) proceeded from God, 
from Whom alone it derives its authority, and not from men, 
a And in as much as it is the rule of all truth, containing 
all that is necessary for the service of God and for our salvation, 
it is not lawful for men, or even angels, to add to it, diminish 
from it, or change it.” 


tShould anyone wish to discuss, to cavil, or to object; Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin have not 
always been in perfect agreement, and consequently there is not only one historical Protestantism; 
there are three and the difficulty reappears. I will confine myself to saying this: Calvin, the last 
comer, has given the best expression to the common doctrines. Despite their disagreements, Calvin, 
with the disciples of Zwingli, signed the famous “‘ Agreement of Zurich,” 1549. And if, f i 
Luther’s qualities in order to exaggerate his faults, the first ultra-Lutherans had not almost ruin 
the Protestant cause by their fanaticism, Calvin would have concluded an agreement with them, 
similar to that of Zurich. At all events he (Calvin) declared himself ready to sign the “ Augsburg 
Confession of Faith,” of 1530. He called Luther “‘ most venerable father"’ and wrote: “I have 
often reflected that even if he called me a demon, notwithstanding, I should continue to honour him, 
and to recognise him as an unique servant of God.” (Jean Calvin, II, pp. 577, 579. E. Doumergue.) 
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And (Article 20): “We believe that we are made 
in the righteousness of Christ by faith alone, as it is said that He 
suffered to purchase salvation for us, in order that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish.” 

The last of our Confessions, that of 1872, says: “ With the 
Fathers, and with the Martyrs of the La Rochelle Confession of 
Faith, with all the Churches of the Reformation in their several 
Creeds, we proclaim the supreme authority of the Holy Scriptures 
in matters of faith, and salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, the only 
Son of God, Who died for our sins and was raised again for our 
justification.” 

1. Tue AutHority oF THE 


2. tone BY Faitu. 


1. We can establish at)once that this was proclaimed with 
singular energy at Spires itself,at the same moment as the birth of 
the name Protestant. Liberty of conscience and the authority of 
the Bible were the two sole objects of the whole famous Protest. 

On their arrival at Spires, in order to avoid all misunder- 
standing, the Evangelical princes had inscribed on the walls of 
the hotels where they lodged the five Latin words, “ Verbum 
Dei manet in aeternum,” “ The Word of the Lord abideth for 
ever,” and they had the first letters of these five words embroidered 
on all their servants’ sleeves. 

After this the Protest, i 


proclaiming the need for the 
_ Word of God, naturally proglaimed its sufficiency, and its 
sufficient clarity. These are inseparable. What would 
a revelation be which was not abundantly clear? And how 
would God have spoken, not have taken care to make 
Himself understood ? Either there is no revelation, or the 
revelation is sufficiently clear. The Protest asserts: “ The 
Word of God must abide alone, and no other word must be 
preached, one text explained hy another, for the Holy Scriptures, 
in all that a Christian needs to, know, are in themselves clear and 
lucid enough to enlighten all darkness.” 

i irected against Catholicism, and 
rightly so. Even today, in propagandist tracts against 
Protestants, Catholicism repeats assertions such as this: ‘ One 
can be a Christian without knowing the Bible.” “ What is a 
book if no one is there to interpret it?” (“ Who is right, Catholic 
or Protestant ?” Catholic tract, No. 5, by Volekssom.) 
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What is more important for us, however, is that the 
Declarations of Spires are found of value against a number of 
Protestants, as well as against all Catholics. From the sixteenth 
century neo-Protestants have set themselves to assert the 
obscurity of the Bible. 

Castellion,’ the contemporary of Calvin, to whom in our days 
_ Protestants have raised a monument of filial piety, wrote: 
“‘ Matters contained in the Bible are given to us obscurely, and 
often by riddles and dark questions. For more than a thousand 
years they have been under discussion, and have never been 
harmonised.” (Doumergue: Fean Calvin, IV, p. 80.) And in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the most illustrious 
leaders of rationalistic neo-Protestantism unfolded these ideas. 

Semler, the celebrated German theologian, asserted at 
different times that the Scripture is, in reality, made for the 
professors. The philosopher Lessing, still more famous, sees in 
the reading of the Bible something which is not necessary for 
the people. 

Finally, at the end of the last century, in 1896, students, 
reflecting the teaching received in a Protestant theological 
faculty, maintained theses such as this: “ For the humble, for 
the simple-minded, the Bible presents the greatest difficulties ”’ ; 
or this: “‘ The light of the Scriptures is one of the most false | 
assertions of the old, traditional theology.” (Jean Calvin, IV, 
p. 80, n. 4.) 

I do not know that we should find many similar declarations 
to-day ; and yet, leaving aside intentions, one can prove that 
for other reasons, and by other means, many neo-Protestants 
reach the same result. Catholicism claims that the simple 
believer cannot understand the text of the Bible ; neo-Protestants 
with their Higher Criticism, make this text inaccessible to the 
simple believer. For the Higher Critic the Bible has become a 
collection of books, of which some are authentic, and others not. 
What simple believer can choose and decide? Even in each 
book there are verses that are authentic, and verses that are not ; 
in many verses there are some words authentic, and others that 
are not. What simple believer could decide and select ? It is 
impossible for him, thrice impossible. There is nothing for him 

1M. le pasteur Teissonnice has lately published at Brussels a volume called “ The New Reform- 
ation Movement” (“La Movement de la Nouvelle Reformation ’’) of which he is one of the 


leaders. The first study in this volume is entitled ° ‘Castellion against Calvin, an episode in the Liberal 
Reform of the sixteenth century.”” (Evangile et Liberté, Aug. 7, 1929.) 
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but to repeat: They have taken away my Bible, and I know not 
where they have laid it. Stunned, and overthrown, by such strange 
teaching I return to the Protestantism that is true and historical. 

_ The Bible is the book inspired by God. How did God 
inspire it? I donot know, and I cannot understand, for I cannot 
comprehend any miracle, that is to say any. act of God. It would 
be necessary for me to understand God Himself, and His Nature. 
All I understand, and for that commonsense suffices, is that: either 
God has inspired nothing, revealed nothing, or else God has 
taken the necessary means for His revelation to be transmitted 
to men in a way that was sufficiently clear and authentic to attain 
the purpose for which He had designed it. The purpose was 
our salvation. 

Calvin says, “ The aim of the Word of God is to revive us, 
and it is a perverse error to seek within it anything but the 
benefit, the profit, of the soul ” (Jean Calvin, IV, p. 70). 

Only instead of spending time separating, isolating, texts 
until they contradict each other, let us never forget the condition 
laid down by the Diet of Spires: explain one text by another. 
This is what our fathers called “the analogy of the faith.” 
And how beautiful it is, this Bible! It is full of wealth for the 
simple, humble believer who seeks in its pages that which God 
has put there ; it is mighty, and across its mysterious depths it 
guides us from light to light on the road of faith and of Heaven. 


2. Toconclude: I offer a few remarks on the subject of 
Justification by Faith. 


It is unnecessary to refute once again the error, if not the 
slander, which reproaches historical Protestantism with denying 
good works, and reducing the faith toa dryand dead intellectualism 
known by the name of orthodoxy. 

To declare the body inseparable from the soul is not to 
deny the soul. To declare the heart inseparable,from the brain 
is not to deny the heart. Historical Protestantism has no need of 
lessons from anyone in point of good works, of deeds, any more 
than in point of true, and good mysticism, and it can give some 
lessons to others. Salvation is not by works; no, salvation is 
with a view to works. Salvation is not by sanctification, itis for 
sanctification. The effect does not produce the cause, it proves 
it. Sanctification, good works, deeds, are the consequence, the 
proof of salvation ; and as the true Protestant never has too many 
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proofs of his salvation he immediately rushes wholeheartedly, 
along the road of good deeds. The centuries of history prove it. 
It-is-the salvation that is by faith alone that has transformed the 
world, morally, socially, and economically. 

Thus salvation by faith is a salvation by a faith which 
is as much of the head as of feeling, as much sentiment as 
_ thought, by a faith which is love. Love of whom, faith in whom? 

A group of Protestants have answered recently: Faith in man. 
Social salvation depends on faith in man. This is to make of 
J. J. Rousseau a fourth reformer, capable of replacing the other 
three, Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin. However, let the growing 
influence of Jean Jacques be as it may, such a clear declaration is 
still rare; and they generally speak of faith in Jesus Christ. 
Unfortunately there are many Christs, they become more and 
more numerous. There are the Christs who are man, a man 
much wiser than others, of such wisdom that he distinguished 
himself above all other men, and we may call him “ divine,” just 
as we say “the divine Plato.” There are Christs yet more 
divine ; Christ is a man, but so wise, so perfect that he has been 
deified, truly deified. Among the millions and millions of men 
who have lived on earth, and who will yet live there, there was 
found one, one only, whom God, as a reward, deified by adopting 
him. He was not His son, but His adopted son. Later on 
popular superstition, the subtlety of learned men, the influence of 
Greek cults “ deified ” this Christ. Divine, not God! Son by 
‘adoption, not a true Son! What a reason for numerous and 
formidable equivocations! Indeed at this present time the 
neo-Protestants, who speak to us of salvation by faith in deified 
man, or even bluntly in man himself, speak to-ys of the Trinity. 
The Trinity, the Nicene Creed, becomes more ear more popular. 
They ‘tell us to-day that all ministers are Trinitarian because all 
baptise in the Name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 

They say to us: “ Ask a left-wing man about the nature of 
Christ and you will prove that we are all pretty nearly 
Trinitarians.” It is true they also say, “ Every one has the right 
to be a Trinitarian in his own way.” What characterises all these 
neo-Protestants i is that for them there is no longer a Fall, nor the 
corruptness of human nature, nor Atonement. The Christ of 
the Bible has vanished with the Bible, the Word made flesh with 
the Word made a book. 
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In this new terror, in the shock of thus seeing all slipping 
away from me, I apply myself to one text, and one only, and I 
cling to it with all the strength that my commonsense and my 
faith still have left. ‘This text is the most authentic in the whole 
Bible ; this text is found not only in one of the Synoptic Gospels, 
but in all three ; this text is not only a precept, it is a parable. 
And the highest critic admits that the Parable is, amongst the 
texts which may be authentic, the most authentic. Because if 
instruction can be modified, voluntarily or involuntarily by the 
one who relates it, the Parable being a short, striking story can 
only be completely ignored, or else faithfully reproduced. It is 
materially impossible to modify it. 

The parable in question is that of the Husbandmen (Mark 
xii. 6). In -this parable Jesus Christ plainly declares to His 
adversaries that He is not only superior to the greatest of the 
prophets sent by God to Israel, but that He is of another origin 
than they. Another origin. They originate from man, He 
originates from God, and He alone. Finally He says: “ The 
lord of the vineyard sent them his own son saying, they will 
reverence my son, my well-beloved, my only (unique) one. But 
when the husbandmen saw the son they said among themselves : 
This is the heir, come let us kill him, and the inheritance shall 
be ours.” Let all be destroyed ; let all the other pages of the 
Bible be torn up, or effaced, if this sole page, three times repro- 
duced, lives on, all continues to be in force. Christ Himself 
declared Himself the Son, the one alone of the nature, of the 
substance, of His Father. 

Thus it is impossible to have the least hesitation, to have the 
shadow of a doubt. True, historical, Protestantism is the 
Protestantism of the authority of the Scriptures, and of Justification 
by faith in Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, Who died for our 
sins, and was raised up again for our justification. 


III 


I now wish to leave with my readers one word, and one 
only, which sums up all my meaning, the word necessary. 

At the present time Aistorical Protestantism is necessary, 
and this for two reasons: it is mecessary in order to save 
Protestantism, and in order to save Christianity. 
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1. It ts necessary in order to save Protestantism. To-day 
the great endeavour is to amalgamate all Protestantisms, even 
the most diverse and contradictory, and to extract from this 
amalgamation one unique spirit. We have seen that this attempt 
is chimerical. But meanwhile these amalgamated Protestantisms 
become jointly responsible and accountable one for the other. 


_. From henceforth it is a game for adversaries of the Protestantism 


to find arguments showing the failure of Protestantism. 

Protestantism ! they say ; see what it has made of the Bible, 
see what it has made of Jesus Christ! Protestantism! it leads 
to Rousseau, to the natural goodness of man, lost by society, saved 
by socialism, it leads to free-thought, sometimes even further. | 
This is what we read in books appearing every day. It is for us 
to energetically protest, that is to say, we must solemnly assert: 
there is an historical Protestantism which is not responsible for 
the negations of all the neo-Protestantisms. There is an historical 
Protestantism which is not responsible for the negations of 
Strauss, Baur, and all the rationalists and mystics from the 
sixteenth century to the present day. If there were not an 
historical Protestantism, then truly there would only remain a 
little dust of Protestantisms more and more numerous and 
contradictory—Dust condemned finally to be swept away by the 
blast of Catholicism, or the wind of free-thought. But there is 
an historical Protestantism, and as long as this exists there will 
be a Protestantism. The existence of Protestantism is at this 
price. 
2. Historical Protestantism 1s also necessary to save 
Christianity itself. Placed between Catholicism and the neo- 
Protestantisms, historical Protestantism allows of uniting that 
which they have separated, that which separated is deadly, that 
which united is essential. 

Between Catholic Christianity which condemns free inquiry, 
and the neo-Protestantisms which make free examination their 
' principle and their foundation, historical Protestantism asserts 
that free inquiry is not a foundation, but a method, the method 
which leads to the free acceptance of the truth revealed in the 
Bible. 

Between Catholic Christianity which petrifies itself in a 
dogmatic intellectualism, and the neo-Protestantisms which vanish 
away in more or less mystical rationalism, historical Protestantism 
claims an equal and entire satisfaction for the intellect and for the 
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heart, for intelligence and for feeling, indissolubly uniting one 
to the other in a faith which is a life—the life ! ‘ 

Between a Catholic Christianity which borders on salvation 
by works, and the neo-Protestantisms which borders on salvation 
by deeds (a synonym for works), historical Protestantism proclaims 
salvation by faith in the atoning sacrifice of Christ, but salvation 
for sanctification, for works, for good deeds. 

_ Finally, between a Catholic Christianity whose Bible is an 
obscure text that the priest alone can explain, and the neo- 
Protestantisms whose Bible is a text sometimes obscure, sometimes 
- uncertain, of which the professor alone can determine the 
authenticity and the meaning, historical Protestantism assures 
to believers a Bible in the text of which they can have confidence, 
and understand all that is needful for their faith. And if one 
wishes to speak the modern jargon at any price: there is the spirit 
of true, historical Protestantism. 

In dividing Christianity, in taking some one side, some 
another, the two opposing camps make a war on each other of 
which it is impossible to see the end, each by his threats adding 

to the number of his adversary’s upholders. | 
__ Historical Protestantism alone—that is to say the Gospel of 
the apostles and of Christ, that of the Bible, God’s sole Book and 
of Christ, God’s only Son—is capable of saving Christianity. 

Often voices, menacing, or more and more flattering, make 
themselves heard saying to me: Will you not, you also, abandon 
this old-fashioned Protestantism ? 

I reply: To what other Protestantism shall I go? This 
Protestantism alone has the Protestant and Christian promises 


of life. 
E. DoumeErcvE. 


Montauban. 
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THE COUNTER-REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND 


FIRST JESUIT ASSAULT 
1580—1603 


I 


Wuen the barons and nobles of Scotland requested the Privy 
Council to convene “ all the lieges,”” on October 2oth, 1572, to 
defend themselves against the “ furious rage and lawless creweltie 
of the bludy and treasonable Papistis, executouris of the decreis 
of the said devillische and terrible Counsall of Trent,’ they 
were giving strong expression to well-grounded fears of a repeti- 
tion in Scotland of the orgies of St. Bartholomew committed 
barely two months previously. For the decrees of Trent set 
no limits to the means used, nor to the manner of their execution, 
provided the end in view was attained, viz., “ the abolishing or 
rooting out of the religion reformed.”* Hence it is that the 
enactments of the Reformed Church, the form of her procedure, 
the denunciations of her preachers, the seeming intolerance of 
her polity for many generations after, take their colour and tone 
of harshness and severity,—an inevitable re-action—from Rome’s 
execution of the decrees of “the devillische and terrible Counsall 
of Trent.” For such severities, which are said to mar the face 
of the Reformed Church, are not of the essence of the reformed 
faith, but are abnormal by-products caused by outside irritants. 
But the effects of the “decrees” were not confined to the Church; 
for they entered into the body politic itself and largely influenced 
its actions. For Philip, the Guises, and Mary of the Scots were 
powerful rulers who were responsible for much bloodshed and 
strife which cannot be explained by political causes alone. In 
fact the political and religious ambitions of these rulers were so 
interwoven that, in the last analysis, they corresponded with the 
full programme of Trent. Trent inspired rulers with the spirit 
of persecution and intolerance, and in Scotland, as in other 
countries, no explanation of that ugly history of governmental 
persecution and intolerance can be adequate, if it does not take 
dué account of the influences and effects of the decrees of Trent. 


* Register of the Privy Council of Scotland (R.P.C.S.), Il, p. 168. 
2 Calendar of Scottish Papers (C.S.P.), V, pp. 636-7. 
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II 


_ There were three Jesuits—Laynez, Faber and Salmeron— 
present at the Council of Trent, specially chosen by the Pope 
as his theologians in that assembly. In this capacity they had 
no small influence in framing its decrees. Laynez who was 
learned and consummately clever may indeed be looked upon as 
the real founder of the Jesuit Society as history knows it.’ In 
1556 he became the general of the Society. From that year the 
Jesuits became the most vigorous and unscrupulous executors 
of the Council’s decrees. The older Roman Catholic priests 
were in the main lax, lethargic, indifferent and tolerant, but 
the new Roman Catholics were wholly the reverse. To Britain 
after 1580, an eminent authority writes, “the seminary priests 
brought in a new sort of Catholicism—the Catholicism of the 
Counter-Reformation and the Jesuits, which generally contained 
more sedition than religion. Men like Parsons and Allen and 
Sanders were much more anxious to stir up rebellion than to 
minister to the spiritual needs of the recusants. On the one side 
then was a body of loyal men who deserved every consideration, 
on the other a gang of plotters whom no government could 
spare.” 

Between London, Paris, Rome and Madrid there was a con- 
tinuous intercourse by a spy system of such complexity and per- 
fection as would defy the greatest vigilance. Among these dark 
intriguers for the re-establishment of the Roman faith in Scotland, 
were James Beaton, Archbishop of Glasgow, Queen Mary’s 
ambassador in Paris, a wily and astute ecclesiastic; William 
Chisholm, nephew of Bishop Chisholm of Dunblane, created 
Bishop of Vaison, zealous and fanatical; John Lesley, Bishop 
of Ross, and Queen Mary’s faithful friend and advocate. He 
was deeply involved in plots against Queen Elizabeth.3 He was 

1 Ency. Brit. eleventh ed., V, 15, p- 344- 

2 H. W. Gwatkin, Church and State in England, p. 268. 

3 “ What is much to be regretted, Bishop of Ross, and Mary’s faithful but imprudent advocate, 


was one of the propagandists of this very Mary 
Queen of Scots and the Babi Plot (1922), p- XVII. This is but an excuse to cover $ com- 
plicity in the plots against Elizabeth. Walsi , who knew Lesley’s movements tpo well, 


repair 

of H. Ker, a professed enemy to the religion, and an especial executor and furtherer of such 

and practices as have been devised by the bishop of Ross on his being at Rome and Spain,” (C.S.P., 
V, p- 493- Cf. D. Hay Fleming, Mary Queen of Scots, pp. 36, 458, 459, ¢” passim. 3 


pretence,” wrote Walsingham, “ or show of love he (Esmé Stewart) makes in respect of kindred, his 
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an active propagandist, and a clever schemer, whose zeal out- 
paced his prudence. 

There was Juan Bautista de Tassis, the Spanish smbenniine 
in Paris, an ardent Counter-Reformer. It was to de Tassis that 
Mary wrote in 1581 strongly encouraging Philip of Spain in his 
great crusade against British Protestantism, which Pope 
Gregory XIII regarded as the “ holy enterprize.” “ Things,” 
said Mary, “were never better disposed in Scotland to return 
to the Catholic religion and to be satisfactorily settled.” With 
a clear view of the military aspects, and a strong belief in Scot- 
land as the important piyot, she adds hopefully “ that English 
affairs could be settled from these subsequently.”* 

There was also the Spanish ambassador in London, Mendoza, 
an adroit politician and a slim papalist, tireless and restless. 
Mendoza’s character and mentality are best mirrored in his own 
words : “ I wrote them two letters by different routes [i.e., to the 
Babington plotters] encouraging them to the enterprize.” 
Then, he proceeded: “If they succeed in killing the Queen 
Elizabeth, they should have the assistance they. required from the 
Netherlands ... I promised... . tI urged... 
I thanked . . . I advised that they should either kill or 
seize Cecil, Walsingham, Lord Hunsdon, Knollys and Beale 
of the Council.” The execution of Morton on June 2nd, 1581, 
he hails with rhapsodies, and of it he wrote: “ This is a great 
beginning from which we may hope for the submission of the 
country, that God should have decreed that this pernicious 
_ heretic should be removed with so exemplary a punishment.’ 
That was Mendoza as described by himself. Around these high 
officials of state was an army of spies in Spanish pay, and the 
most active among these were the Jesuit priests. For they were 
admirably suited for such a purpose, as they had free access to 
secure refuge in houses of their order throughout Europe. Not 
only 80, but they made their penitents, “ when treating of their 
consciences,” their ready servants in their work.3 

The Counter-Reformation in England, which was vigorously 
_ promoted by Fathers Campion and Parsons, who regarded Scot- 
land as coming within the ambit of their orders, had direct 
bearings on the fortunes of the same movement in Scotland. 


Calendar of Spanish Papers (S.P.), Ill, pp. 98, 291-2. 
2 S.P., III, p. 181; Pollen, Babington Plot, p. clxxxv. 
3 T. G. Law, Collected Essays and Reviews (1904), p. 219 (Law). 
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In January, 1579, Father John Hay, of the family of Dalgaty, 
landed in Dundee from Bordeaux. He was the first Jesuit Mission- 
ary to enter the country since the Reformation for active service 
in Scotland. The people of Dundee were in no small commotion 
with the news of his arrival. Hay informs us that the Dundee 
people, “ who had originally adopted the Lutheran heresy from 
the Germans, and then abandoned it for that of Calvin, now 
defended the latter errors with greater pugnacity than in any 
other part of Scotland.” He gives an account of Roman practices 
at Turriff, where three hundred people frequently assembled 
in linen clothes, and imploring “ the aid of God and the Saints.” 
“ Rosaries were also offered for sale in the market at the fair 
of Turriff.”- Hay warmly approves of all the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, and cordially assents to all the definitions of 
the Council. His recommendations, in a somewhat gloomy 
report to his General, are interesting and instructive. ‘They are 
(1) that D’aubigny (Esmé Stewart) should be encouraged by 
the Pope by “ advice and pecuniary assistance” in his successful 
efforts to detach the king from “ the heretics,” and so Roman 
Catholicism could possibly be restored. That (2) a legate 
should come to Scotland “ accompanied by some men of piety 
and learning, as well as of public celebrity and fame, who could 
withstand the controversial attacks of the ministers.” Here 
is further proof, if such were necessary, of the religious and 
mental poverty of the old Roman Catholics, and the evident 
superior learning of the Reformed ministers. Hay was ordered 
by the Council Meeting at Stirling to leave the country before 
the rst October, 1579, “ wind and wedder servand,” and cau- 
tioned against proseletysing efforts, and anything “ offensive to the 
trew and Cristine religioun established.”** His mission was not 
barren of fruit or information. The policy suggested in his 
recommendations was actively pursued by the Jesuits in England 
as well as in Scotland. 

Parsons, who arrived in England in the summer of 1580, and 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, became the masterful leaders 
in the execution of this policy through tortuous political intrigue. 
For “the most scheming Jesuits were always priests first and | 
politicians afterwards.” Parsons himself excelled as a missionary, . 


TW. 141-165; Michael Barret, O.S.B., 
Sidelights on Scottish History, p. 135; R.P.C.S., ILI, p. 


] 
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as a controversial writer, and a spiritual director. “ His main 


or only real end was the subjection of England to the Roman - 


Church.” The best means for attaining that end appeared 
to be Spain; and it was in exploring the possible avenues 
to that desired consummation that Parsons fixed his heart and eyes 
on Scotland. The men of his order with breviaries and missals, 
“ combined the office of priest and spy, missionary and recruit- 
ing-sergeant, confessor and conspirator,”* and they entered 
heartily into their work. True it is that Mary was raising her 
head again, and in this year (1580) she intimated her desire 
to have a priest sent to Scotland to convert her son, who was 
now showing, under the tutelage of the influential Esmé Stewart, 
distinct Romeward tendencies. The nationality of the priests 
who were to work in Scotland was a question that agitated the 
minds of Mary and Mendoza. Mary preferred Scotsmen on the 
ground that “the English were not popular, especially among 
the common people, . . . and do not understand their 
language.” They therefore could do no good in her opinion. 
Mendoza, on the other hand, carefully indoctrinated by the 
clever Parsons, preferred Englishmen, and he — prevailed 
on Mary to concur in his opinion. 


IV 


The first missionary that Parsons dispatched to Scotland 
was, however, not an Englishman but a Welshman. This William 
Watts was a secular priest who was trained in the seminary of 
Rheims. Watts’ immediate duty was to explore the border 
counties, and find, apparently for military purposes, an easy access 
to Scotland. He reported favourably on the matter. Watts 
was then sent back to Scotland furnished, this time, with “ heads 
of arguments” to be plied on young King James. These were 
(1) that James should “ undertake the patronage of the afflicted 
Catholics,” “ seeing that it was Catholics alone who favoured 
his hereditary right to the kingdom.” This was, of course 
not true, but it was a wily appeal to James’s well-known and 
constant obsession. (2) The king was to be induced “ to detect 
heretics,” because the Catholics and Catholic princes would 
secure his succession to the English throne. The heretics were 
to be abhorred because they slew his father, inflicted imprison- 
ment on his mother, and plotted. _— himself. (3) Watts 


Law, p. 245. 
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was commanded to offer to the king the help of the Catholics, 
“ but chiefly the priests, to reduce the kingdom of Scotland to 
the Catholic faith with whatever risk to our lives.”* Watts 
on his return from this expedition at once reported to Parsons 
on his diligence. 

His report shows that Watts visited Lord Seton at Seton, 
and that he was introduced to the king, “ but what I said or tran- 
sacted with him must not be committed to these sheets.” He 
met and conversed with many of the Scottish nobles, who, 
anxious for a visit from the redoubtable Parsons himself, desired 
Watts to assure him that. they would ensure Parsons’ protection 
while in Scotland. Among the nobles who met Watts were, 
Duke D’aubigny, Earls of Huntly, Eglington and Caithness, and 
Barons Seton, Ogilvy, Gray and Fernihirst. They assured him that 
the priests labours would neither be unacceptable nor profitless, 
but they cautioned him that in this matter they themselves must 
not be put to “any expense.” Watts emphasised that the 
priests to be sent on this Scottish mission “ must be carefully 
selected, and eminent for virtue and learning.” Parsons immedi- 
ately communicated with his General the importance and 
urgency of the speedy conversion of Scotland. “Scotland is 
to be won,” he wrote, “ if at all, within the next two years.” 
He was determined to press the attack with vigour, and, without 
waiting for his General’s sanction, he sent Holt direct to Scot- 
land, even though Holt was intended by the General for the 
English mission. | 

Mendoza, however, wrote to the King of Spain suggesting 
that Parsons himself and Father Jasper (Heywood) of the Company 
of Jesus, who had recently arrived in England from Germany 
“would be the best persons to go, as it was necessary that they 
should be very learned to preach and dispute, as well as of 
signal virtue.” The “ signal virtue ” of Parsons and Jasper from 
Mendoza’s point of view can be understood when it is realised 
that it was these two men who were entrusted “with the 
slaughter of Queen Elizabeth”; and that both of them were 
ready to do so, as soon as they received their General’s command.” 
But it was Holt and not Jasper, who proceeded to Scotland, for 
the latter was incapacitated at the time by sciatica. Holt was 
accompanied by an unknown English priést, an emissary of the 

1 Forbes Leith, Narratives, pp. 167, 168 ; Law, pp. 223-4. 
2 S.P., III, p. 195; Pollen, Babington Plot, p. 172. 
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six English lords interested in the enterprise. Holt did not 
succeed in interviewing the king, but he made such observations 
on the situation in Scotland as showed him a convinced believer 
in the success of a determined effort in Scotland. “‘ Most of 
the inhabitants of the towns are heretics,” he reported, “ but 
there are a good many Catholics scattered up and down, and one 
of us gave communion to a hundred last Christmas.”” Much to 
Holt’s surprise he was introduced to Mendoza. Ata twodayssecret 
conclave in Mendoza’s house the ambassador “‘ carefully instructed 
Holt as to the course he was to pursue.”” Mendoza immediately 
reported to his Spanish master the substance of this interview. 
The Roman Catholic plan of action, as disclosed to Mendoza 
by Holt, is highly important, and in order to grasp its full signifi- 
cance it is necessary to notice it in detail. According to Holt the 
Scottish nobles, already named by him, and “particularly the 
Duke of Lennox,” were all “ desirous of bringing the country 
to the Catholic faith,” and “ they unanimously pledge themselves 
to adopt four means of attaining their object”: “(1r) To 
convert the king. (2) In case the king be not converted, to learn 
if the Queen of the Scots will allow them to force him to open 
his eyes. (3) With the Queen’s consent they would transport 
him out of the kingdom. (4) As a last resort they would depose 
him until the Queen should arrive. ‘To forward these expedients 
they request a foreign sovereign to furnish troops to subject 
the ministers and heretics and provide against English invasion. 
Two thousand soldiers would be enough. They would prefer 
Spaniards, but in case of jealousy on the part of France, they 
suggest Italians in the name of the Pope. They would be sent to 
Friesland, and thence to Eyemouth. With these they would 
undertake to convert the country and to bring it to submit to the 
Pope. They (the nobles) asked Father Holt to return to 
England, to communicate with English personages interested, 
and with the Queen of the Scots if possible. Priests should be 
sent from France dressed as laymen. On no account should these 
men be Scotsmen, but English, whom they could expel from 
the country with forty days notice. The English who go pretend 
to be exiles. The language is almost the same, and they do almost 
as well. Holt and his predecessors have converted many, and said 
_ mass and preached on Christmas day and Epiphany at Lord Seton’s 
house.”* That was the grandiose plan of campaign submitted 


* S.P., Ill, p..286; Law, p. 233. 
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by Mendoza to Philip of Spain ; but it was sufficiently ae: 
to alarm the Scottish people. | 
Mendoza henceforth became the mainspring of the cam- 


He promised Spanish help to the Scottish nobles through Holt 
whom he sent back to Scotland with that assurance. 

To Cardinal Como he wrote at the same time, giving the 
“ hopeful accounts,” which were reported to him by Holt 
and Watts from Scotland. The adroit ambassador affected to 


of the youthful King James, and “ such a multitude of human 
souls,” which being a purely religious motive would not rouse 
the jealousy of watchful and suspicious France. But after the 
conversion, the two kingdoms of England and Scotland would 
be brought under the shelter and protection of Spain. So 
thought and schemed the wily Mendoza. These reports were 
sent to the Pope, and their contents were to be “ kept pro- 
foundly secret.” Matters were “looking extraordinarily 
bright ” for the Roman Catholics, and correspondingly ominous 
for the Protestants. Queen Mary was calling back military 
forces from the Netherlands, and Roman Catholics were flocking 
back to Scotland and to power.’ 

The Scottish Reformers knew that the evil genius of the 
whole movement was Esmé Stewart, Duke of Lennox. They 
saw the effect of his spell on the king, not only in the restoration 
of the noblemen of Mary’s party, and in James’ dislike of 
Presbytery, but also in unmistakable evidences of a Roman 
Catholic revival. Esmé Stewart was busily instilling into the — 


which became the parent of Scotland’s future woes. For a time he 
was James’ inseparable companion, gaining such ascendancy 
over him as made Esmé Stewart virtual master of the whole 
kingdom.3 
Scotland’s only hope of defence lay in organised Presbyter- 
ianism. But forces were gathering to strangle Presbyterianism 
at its very birth, when it had not yet thoroughly established 
its power and influence through its several judicatories. The 
most trenchant of its preachers was suspended by the Privy 


© inown and ere chewing boldly 
there without fear,” C.S.P., VI, p. 93- 
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Council, for having boldly attributed the prevailing troubles 
to Esmé Stewart, Duke of Lennox, “The autoritie of the 
Kirk now being abrogat, censures contemned, ‘violence used 
aganis ministers, and no punishment for it, whereby religion, 
reformation, discipline, is lyke to be trampled under foot.’” 
Presbyterianism emerging from such birth-throes could not 
escape assuming stern and militant characteristics, and Esmé 
- Stewart’s baneful influence over the king cannot be ignored in 
any true estimate of Presbyterian tendencies. 


V 


Meanwhile there arrived in Scotland two fully-trained and 
famous Scottish Jesuits, Fathers William Crichton and Edmund 
Hay. They were sent by the Pope and the General of their 
Society, with the hearty concurrence of both James Beaton, 
Archbishop of Glasgow, Mary’s ambassador in Paris, and the 
Papal Nuncio in Paris. Crichton was directed to take his instruc- 
tions from Parsons. Crichton, who bore the honours of a 
superior of several colleges, and was the Provincial of Southern 
France, was specially chosen, because of his pleasing account 
of Scottish affairs to the Pope in 1581, his relationship to the 
Scottish nobles, and his i intimacy with the new methods, acquired 
in de Gouda’s company in 1562. With Parsons he visited the 
Duke of Guise at En in Normandy. He conferred there with the 
Duke “about the advancement of the Catholic cause in both 
realms of England and Scotland, and for the delivery of the 
Queen of the Scots, then prisoner.””? 

Crichton arrived in Scotland in February, 1582. He din 
brought to the King’s palace at night, where he was hidden in some 
secret chamber there for three days.3 Here, too, he secured the 
hearty approval of Lennox to the military part of the scheme, 
now more fully developed by himself. Crichton then went 
back to France primed with the details of the plan, and backed 
in all particulars by Lennox and the Scottish Roman Catholics. 
James Beaton, Mary’s ambassador, received him warmly at St. 
Dennis, as did Cardinal Allen and the redoubtable Parsons, 
at Rouen. The Duke of Guise also was greatly pleased with 
Crichton’s report. They “all considered the Catholic cause 


1 Row, Historie, 96, 97. 
® Knox, Letters and Memorials of Cardinal Allen, p. 129, 
3 Forbes Leith, Narratives, p. 181. 
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as good as gained.”* Crichton was sent to Rome and Parsons 
to Spain with the “ plan.” In May, 1582, the papal nuncio in 
Paris wrote Cardinal Como, secretary to the Pope, disclosing 
details of the plan to harass Queen Elizabeth, by a diversion in 
Ireland, while the real enterprise—the invasion of Scotland— 
was to be conducted by the Duke of Guise. The adulatory 
nuncio is confident, that “ His Holiness will be ready on his part 
to embrace the glorious enterprise; for if Gregory I is much 
praised for having won that kingdom to Christ, of far greater 
merit with God and fame with the world will Gregory XIII 
be for bringing back two kingdoms to Christ.”* The bright 
dawn in Scotland, the appeal to vanity by the nuncio, and the 
scheme of Crichton had their effect on the Pope, who not only 
eagerly adopted the “ plan,” but urged on Philip of Spain to 
forward it zealously. The Pope promised 4,000 gold crowns, 
and Philip 12,000, annually, to finance the undertaking.’ 
The final draft of the plan was drawn out by Crichton and signed 
by Lennox,-as noticed already. Holt, who saw Lennox about 
the same time, stimulated him with the assurance given in a 
letter from Mendoza to the effect that both Philip and the Pope 
_ were heartily backing the affair. Lennox thereupon wrote 
Mary promising that when he had her reply he would proceed to 
France to raise some French Infantry, and “ receive the foreign 
troops.” With his courage screwed up, Lennox proceeded to 
write bravely to the Queen. “I promise you,” he said, “on 
my life that, when I have the army which is promised me of 15,000 
men. . . . I will land. Courage! Then your Majesty 
. . .'* 'Tassis, the Spanish ambassador in Paris, also got a 
copy of the “ plan ” from Crichton. He immediately sent the 
complete details to his royal master, the King of Spain.’ 
According to Tassis’ detailed report Lennox was prepared “ to 
restore the Catholic Religion and release the Queen of Scot- 
land.” Further Lennox was prepared “ to employ his life and 
estate in the carrying out of the same, on corfdition that he is 
supplied with all the things set forth in a statement taken by this 
- bearer (Crichton).” The “ things set forth” were that he 
(Lennox) should be provided with an army of 20,000 ee. 


t Forbes Leith, Narratives, p. 182. 

2 Knox, Letters and Memorials, p. 405+ 

3 Forbes Leith, Narratives, p. 182. 
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equipped with the necessary war material, to be paid for for 
eighteen months by Philip, and that Philip should in addition 
pay for the equipment of the Scottish troops, and pay down 
at once 40,000 crowns for necessary outlay on the re-construc- 
tion of Scottish forts. But to avoid any personal loss, in the 
event of failure, Lennox bound down the Pope and Philip to 
secure for him, in a safe place, the equivalent of his Scottish 
' estates.. Thus, the brave words of Lennox to Queen Mary 
were conditional on his being compensated for any personal loss. 
It is unflattering to the character of the Scottish nobility, but 
nevertheless a fact, that in every military enterprise of the 
Counter-Reformation from Crichton’s before us to the debacle 
at Culloden the services of the Scottish nobility, with some 
notable exceptions? from Lennox and Huntly to Cluny 
Macpherson} and young Lochiel, were conditioned by money 
payments or assurances of the security of their personal estates. 
It is not to be wondered at that the Protestant nobles were 
becoming seriously alarmed and grieviously offended with the 
government of Lennox. The merchants “lament and fear” 
with the Church the overthrow of religion. So the Earl of Angus 
informed Queen Elizabeth in a memorandum containing the 
suggestion that Lennox should be removed from the King’s 
company.* The offences of Lennox to Church and estate were 
not unknown to Elizabeth ; and, as these had a direct bearing 
on English interests, Elizabeth took action, and in fulfilment of a 
promise made to her by King James, Lennox was ordered to 
; leave Scotland. He obeyed, and retired to France, where he died 


1 Father Forbes Leith asks us to be so credulous as to believe that this vast army and war material 
was intended merely to guard the king and Esmé Stewart, Narratives, p. 182. Cf. Law, p. 239. 
Bellesheim and his translator glide over the Crichton “ plan” by merely saying that it was “an 
endeavour to procure help towards a Scottish expedition.” History, III, p. 258. But Father 
Pollen is more candid. He admits that “ Crichton’s enthusiasm unfortunately outran his prud- 
ence,” and that his “ ” failed for “lack of caution”; and he frankly confesses that Parsons 
proceeded to Rome Crichton to Madrid “to urge the execution of the plans.” Babington Plot, 
p- xvi 


? For example, there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of Lord George Murray of the Forty- 
five when he thus wrote to his brother of his intention to support the Prince: “ My life, my fortune, 
my expectations, the happiness of my wife and children, are all at stake (and the chances are against 
me), and yet a principle of (what seems to me) honour, and my duty to king and country, outweighs 
everything.” Winifred Duke, Lord George Murray and the Forty-Five, p. 72 (1927). 

3 Cluny Macpherson deserted the Government forces and followed the Prince only when his 
possible personal losses were amply insured “ by upwards of £30,000 delivered him by the Chevalier’s 
orders.” Having secured “ the loyalty” of his clansmen to himself and the Prince by distributing 
among them {16,000 of that sum, Cluny pocketed the remaining £14,000, “ to cover his own losses, 
and refuses to return it to the Prince although by the Prince couriers 
todo sox’ MS. 98 (18). Nat. Libry. Edinr. Such was Cluny’s sense of loyalty and devotion that he 
sternly repulsed the appeals of the impecunious and defeated Prince |! 

4 R.P.C.S., VI, p. xvii.: “ That the Diuk Lennox, authour and grund of so gret evill, may be 
removit from his grace’s companye.” 
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on the 26th May, 1583. “‘ The Scottish Catholics deplored his 
loss as that of the foundation-stone of their hopes.”* But he 
did not disappear without a struggle, in which Mary and the lure 
of Spanish gold were the stimulants. 

But before he could take Edinburgh, which was his objective, 
and seize his enemies, King James himself was in the custody of 
Gowrie, Mar, and their confederates. From that hour Lennox 
vanished from the scene, leaving behind only the evil record of 
his dangerous influence and power to attest his real character. 

James was not to continue long the prisoner of the Ruthven 
lords. Precocious and wily, he remained an enigma to the skilled 
diplomat, Mendoza. Obsessed with the idea of being King 
of England, James dexterously applied the resources of his cunning 
to keep himself aloof from either religious party, till he should 
discover which was in highest favour in England. But one 
thing he did not conceal, and that was his dislike of Presbyterian- 
ism. With the aid of Fenelon and de Maineville, the agents of 
the French King who threatened Elizabeth for the imprisonment 
of James, he was able to extricate himself, and take the reins 
of government in 1583. 

Meanwhile, although the spear-head of the movement seemed 
to be broken with the death of Lennox, the Jesuits were active. 
Holt was in Scotland befriended by Lord Seton. He was 
arrested by Bowes, and sent to England, where secret letters 
from Mary were found in his possession. He recovered his 
liberty in 1583, and in 1584 he was again active in Scotland. 
He wrote that the king “ shows me greater marks of favour every 
day, and has not only permitted, but even approved of my 
remaining in the kingdom. He condescends to make use of my 
assistance in some important affairs, but this he wishes to remain 
a profound secret.”* ‘The Earls of Huntly, Crawford, Montrose 
and Morton, and Lords Herries, Home and Grey, and Col. 
Stewart, commanding the guard, are, if not Catholics, nearly so, 
according to Holt. These were Privy Councillors with corres- 
ponding power and influence. But the future history of most of 
these nobles does not justify Holt’s optimism. 

In the same year (I 584) Holt wrote that the Scottish people 
who abandoned their ministers were maing for “ Catholic 
preachers.” 


* Bellesheim, III, p. 272. 
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Edward Hay, who was in Paris, made a similar request for 
Jesuit missionaries. Crichton, who was then at Rouen, was 
equally insistent and sanguine. In the same year James Beaton, 
Archbishop of Glasgow, who was in Paris, pleaded earnestly 
with Pope Gregory XIV that “ Father Edmund Hay, James 
Gordon, James Tyrie, William Crichton, and others whom 
- he considers fit persons” should be sent to Scotland, insisting 
however, on a subsidy for their work. Beaton in this letter 
disclosed the important fact that some of the older priests were 
still functioning secretly in Scotland. “ For Catholics have 
chaplains of their own to say Mass in their houses,””? he wrote. 
He further stated that he had on his own responsibility sent “ Dr. 
James Cheyne to whom Your Holiness has granted an ordinary 
pension which he finds sufficient.” This Dr. Cheyne was a secular 
priest, and Principal of the seminary at Pont-a-Musson in France, 
who carefully concealed in Scotland the purpose of his mission 
by “ pretending to come for his health only.” 

This stream of appeal issued in instructions being given to 
the two Jesuit Fathers, James Gordon and William Crichton, 
to proceed toScotland. They embarked for Scotland in August, 
1584, but their ship was intercepted by the Dutch who, finding 
the Jesuits on board, sent Crichton, with treasonable papers in 
his possession, and Adie, chaplain to Bishop Lesley, to Ostend, 
threatening reprisals on them for the assassination of the Prince 
of Orange, which assassination was the direct result of the 
papal ban on the prince. The Papal ban on William of Orange 
had made regicide popular among Roman Catholics of all grades 
and classes. Jesuits openly preached the doctrine of Tyrannicide, 
and refused to keep silence even at the request of their own 
general. Crichton, as a Scotsman, was sent as a prisoner from 
Ostend to England, where he remained in captivity till 1587. 
In prison he affected great piety, and succeeded in securing his 

Forbes Leith, Narratives, p. 
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own release by appearing to deny the lawfulness of the con- 
templated assassination of Elizabeth, which denial, however, 
cannot be dissociated from his natural instinct to preserve his 
life. The pardon that was granted to him he soon abused by 
active renewal of his former scheming.’ — 

Adie was exchanged for Gordon by the merchant who 
chartered the ship, because he feared death at the hands of 
Gordon’s powerful nephew, the Earl of Huntly. Gordon 
made good his escape and arrived in Fintray, in Aberdeenshire 
in the later part of autumn, 1584. The laird of Fintray, David 
Graham, was a nephew of Archbishop James Beaton, and a 
determined Roman Catholic. Gordon, who was by far the most 
erudite and clever of the Jesuits in Scotland, soon began to make 
his influence felt in the north, under the protection of the almost 
sovereign power of Huntly. Gordon was soon followed by two 
other Jesuits, Edmund Hay and John Dury. These landed 
in Aberdeen in August, 1585, disguised as servants to the notor- 
ious conspirator and spy, Robert Bruce of Binnie, secretary of 
Archbishop Beaton, and the trusted agent of the Roman 
Catholic nobles in Scotland, the Jesuits, and the King of Spain, 
in their various conspiracies.? All the Jesuit missionaries had 
thus arrived. Actuated as much by ecclesiastical pride and 
political ambitions as by genuine religious zeal, they adopted all 
sorts of means, fair or otherwise, to carry out the full programme 
of the Counter-Reformation. | 

Edmund Hay was in Perthshire. He proceeded north to 
Aberdeenshire, where Gordon and he were safe from the King’s 
threat of banishment. Wotten, the English envoy in Scotland, 
reported on the Jesuit activities and success in the north. Mass 
was said openly, and great numbers of the people visited relics and 
holy places, which was a scandal to all honest men, and yet no 
punishment was meted out to the Jesuits. The Archbishop of 
Glasgow wrote Aquaviva that the “ harvest seems likely to be 
great.” Gordon appeared before “ King James and eight min- 
isters” to discuss justification, and gave them “ the definition 
of the Council of Trent.” The result of the discussion was 
inconclusive. But Gordon had unbounded confidence in his 
own versatility and persuasive power. For two whole months 
he followed King James to the chase and everywhere else, “‘ always 
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seeking an opportunity to make some effort for his conversion.” 
But all his efforts were fruitless. 

The venue of discussion was after this in the north. There 
Gordon engaged in public debate with George Hay, whom 
Crichton describes as “‘the most learned of the ministers, a 
man of good birth, fairly versed in Greek and Latin literature.” 
If we are to believe Crichton, the honours fell to Gordon, and in 
consequence “ a large number of persons returned to the religion 
of their fathers, and others were encouraged to persevere therein. 
Among the former was Francis, Earl of Errol, Master of the 
Horse.”* Father Tyrie wrote to Aquaviva from Paris, Septem- 
ber 31st, 1585, giving definite figures that show the amazing 
success that attended the efforts of the Roman Catholic priests. 
Tyrie stated that the sources of his information were letters he 
received from, among others, the notorious spy, Robert Bruce, 
not an unimpeachable authority, and personal intercourse with 
Edmund MacGuaran, Bishop of Ardagh in Ireland, who was in 
the north of Scotland with Fathers Hay and Gordon, but was 
then in Paris. Tyrie reported that Hay and Gordon were in the 
north, with the Earl of Huntly ; that Holt and Dury were in the 
west with the Earl of Morton; that the number of Catholics 
increased every day, and that Bishop MacGuaran assured him 
that during the short time the Bishop was in Scotland he 
administred the sacrament of confirmation to at least ten 
thousand persons.’ Tyrie mentioned in a letter dated January 
18th, 1586, that Holt had gone north and Dury west, “ deter- 
mined on no account to quit a country where they are reaping 
so fine a harvest.” He craved for money and literature, as the 
latter, he believed, would contribute more than anything else 
to the conversion of the country. That was written to 
Archbishop James Beaton. Beaton sent similar information to 
Queen Mary. The Earl of Morton was a prisoner in Edinburgh 
Castle for having had mass said openly in Dumfries, New Abbey 
and Lincluden, at which a large number of people and nobility 
of England as well as of Scotland were present. Many of the 
nobles and others, both in the north and west, were reconciled 
to the Church, since the Jesuits arrived in Scotland. The 
Earl of Huntly favoured them as much as he could, “and is 
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always the most affectionate subject and servant of your 
Majesty.” _ So wrote Beaton to Queen Mary.’ 
The execution of Queen Mary in 1587 put an end to her 
subsidies to the Scottish priests, but it also fanned their fanatic- 
ism. Additions were made to the staff of Jesuit missionaries 
in the persons of Robert Abercromby and William Ogilvy. 
Crichton, who was freed from the tower, came back to Scotland 
accompanied by Alexander MacQuhirrie, at the close of 1587, 
and in the following year appeared William Murdoch and George 
Dury. 
The success of these Jesuits was obtained mostly in the north 
aided by Errol and Huntly whose lieutenancy extended to the 
north-west Highlands. In the south, particularly in Dumfries, 
the sympathy and protection of Lord Maxwell accounted for 
the numerous converts claimed by Dury. In districts of terri- 
torial magnates like Earls of Angus and Cassilis, Lords Maxwell, 
Herries, Semple and Crichton, who were all claimed as Roman 
Catholics, knots of their vassals identified themselves formally 
with the religion of their superiors.’ 
The revival of Roman Catholicism in its Jesuit form could 

not be ignored, particularly as a subversive political force. 
Whether the nobility, whose loyalties were variable, were Roman 
Catholic to the extent of two-thirds according to Roman writers, 
or one-third according to Protestant writers, need not concern us 
as much as the undoubted fact that Roman Catholicism was 
sufficiently strong and influential to make its power a factor of 
immense value to the ambitions of Philip of Spain.3 
® Record Office, Scotland, M.Q.S., 17, 31. | 
Pollen, The Counter-Reformation in Scotland (1921), passim : Calderwood, History, IV, pp. 657- 
666. With reference to this matter of numbers, Fr. S.J., writing on January. 1 1655, 
corroborates what is said above. He wrote: “I see (modern spelling) by what Fr. Gall writes there 
is not so much performed by these seculars as they take off, and what they write is of the mountaineers, 
who as they are easily gained, so are they soon soon perverted, neither says he, hear they much of great 


conversions, saving of christening of some children.” M. V. Hay, The Blairs Papers, 1606-1660 (1929), 
p. 253. 
3 Rome made no impression on any of the larger towns except Dumfries Cf. Pollen, Counter- 
p. 62. There are varying estimates. “ The number of Protestants seemeth not great, 
specially after so long preaching the Gospel.” Relation of the State of Scotland, 1586, Grampian 
Club, 1873.“ A number of nobility almost equally divided anent their religion into protestants and 
a “ Within ten years after popery was discharged in Scotland, there was not in all Scot- 
land ten persons of quality to be found who did not profew the true reformed religion, and so it 
was among the commons in proportion.” Kirkton, Tbe Secret and True History t phe Seottsh 
Scotland, pp. 21, 22. Hume Brown in his Surveys of Scottssb History, p. 56, writes 
Roman Catholics were at this time, ‘ ‘ relatively as numerous as thei their brethren in En " i.e., one- 
third of the population . In 1591 there were sixteen “ Papists and discontented Erles and Lordes” 
* Protestants and well affected to the course of England 
prem mld spree , 63.) A further account for 1593 in the same source, which includes 
persons of inferior ranks to those already given gives these figures : “ Protestants, 28; Papists, 13; 
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VII | 

The Jesuits were, as we have seen, busily employed as paid 
agents and spies of Rome and Madrid, in the attempt to recover 
Scotland for the Pope, not by persuasive preaching merely, but 
oftener by dark political intrigue. Mary handed over the rights 
of succession to the English throne from her son to the King of 
Spain.’ The Scottish Roman Catholic lords sent their ubiquit- 
ous spy, Robert Bruce the conspirator, to Guise and Philip with 
the projected scheme “to re-establish the Catholic religion in 
this country,” and they craved Philip “ 6,000 paid troops,” and 
“150,000 crowns” for raising an army.? For three years 
Philip of Spain had been making his stupendous preparations 
to hurl Queen Elizabeth from her throne, and compel her 
subjects back into the Roman Catholic faith and allegiance to 
Spain. The interests of Scotland demanded defensive and: 
offensive action in close co-operation with England. This issued 
in a league of common action against Spain to the last extremity. 

These tireless intriguings of Jesuit priests, who prostituted 
their higher religious mission to treacherous political ventures, 
the plots of Huntly and Hamilton, the ominous correspondence 
of high Roman Catholic functionaries with Spain and other 
Roman Catholic powers, had at last awakened Protestant 
Scotland to realise its imminent peril. The wreck of the Arran 
ministry in 1585 was followed by a coalition ministry of banished 
lords sent back to Scotland by Queen Elizabeth, and the still 
more effective Chancellor-Premiership of Maitland had created 
a political situation which compelled King James to act in his 
own interest and that of his realm. The Presbyterian ministers, 
now headed by the returned patriot, scholar and ecclesiastical 


neutral, suspect, or doubtful, 6; minors,g”. Quoted in The Blairs Papers, pp. 73, 74. But recent 
research has conclusively proved mente favour of Roman 
Catholicism. In support of this we need only quote here two new witnesses, these Roman 
Catholics: William Leslie, in a memorial presented to the Pope ia 1689, declared that in 160 “ thee 
were not more than twenty Catholic families in the whole kingdom.” In a letter written by Fr. 
eee See 1654, or four years after the date referred to, he ridicules the large 
ists of Roman Catholics sent to Propaganda in Rome. “ The relation” (modern spelling) he 
wrote, “sent to Fr. Thomson by the Dominicans seemeth very absurd, for I am far deceived if there | 
be 4,000 Catholics in all Scotland.” The Blairs Papers, 192,214. We agree with Fr. Anderson, * 
a we have other proofs well at his testimony, thatthe figures sent to Rome, and acepted by 
and Protestant, as correct, were indeed 
“very a 

wrote Mary to Mendoza in 1586. 

- » “Ihave resolved that, in case my son should submit not before my death to the Catholic 
religion, will ade and make over, by will, tothe king your mamer, my righ to this (English) crown 
- « « Whom (King of Spain) she regards as “ the most zealous in our Catholic faith,”’ and, “ most 
capable, in al] respects, of re-establishing it in this country.” — , 

2 Ibid., pp. 286-9. 
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statesman, Andrew Melville, detected the sinister workings 
described, and were alert. At an informal convention held in 
Edinburgh in January, 1588, and presided over by Andrew 
Melville, and at a regular assembly in the following month, of 
which Robert Bruce, the famous evangelical minister and sufferer 
for the faith, was Moderator, the “ remissness of the King and 
Council in the business of seeking out and extirpating all such 
relics of the Spanish leaven ” were the subjects of speech and 
written resolution and manifesto.’ The assembly expressed 
in unmistakable terms their determination to deal with Jesuits, 
Priests, Papists, “‘ practicers and traffiquers against the true 
religioun, and the present libertie of this realme,” so that 
“in tyme coming they dare not attempt dangerous interpryses.” 
In this, as in other matters, the voice of the ministry was the 
voice of alarmed Scotland. Accordingly James, who was parti- 
cularly sensitive to the opinion of a majority, bent himself to the 
popular wish, and he agreed to co-operate with the Church 
“anent the purging of the land of idolatrie, and seditious 
enticers.”* And he proved the sincerity of his purpose by 
crushing the effort of Lord Maxwell to open a wayin Dumfries- 
shire for the coming Spanish army.’ 
Philip, meanwhile, fanatical and determined, sent forth his 
proud Armada, to execute the decrees of Trent, by crushing 
England’s power on thesea. The story of the Armada is in general 
histories. Suffice it here to say that the superb skill of Admirals 
Drake and Hawkins, and the superior seamanship of English 
sailors, completely overwhelmed the Spanish navy in the English 
channel. Units of the defeated fleet were driven before terrific 
storms to the north of Scotland. Defeated by superior skill, 
driven helplessly by violent storms, benumbed by unusually 
inclement weather, hungry and exhausted, the seamen of Philip 
left at the Fair Isle, Lochaline, Salen, Tobermory and elsewhere 
their wrecked vessels, an impressive warning to their proud 
master that his executing of the decrees of Trent had not the 
approval of Heaven. For Scotland these months were full of 
terrible anxiety, but believing Scotland, with the sincerity and 
earnestness of a triumphant faith, fasted and prayed, and 
believing Scotland saw in the issue the working of the mighty 
* RP.C.S., IV, pp. xxxix, 248, 332, 358; Cf. Booke of the Universalle Kirke, pp. 323-332. 
2 Melvill’s Autobiography, p. 260. 
3 Ibid., p. 261; Calderwood, History, IV, pp. 678-9. 
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hand of God. These same Protestants, in Anstruther, showed 
the quality and the character of their religion by hospitably 
entertaining Admiral Juan Lopez de Medina, and his starving 
ship-wrecked sailors," who left Spain intent on depriving 
Scotland of its liberty and religion. So did the Town Council 
of Edinburgh show later a similar charity to groups of these 
miserable mercenary sailors of King Philip.2_ For Scotland, for- 
tunately, did not experience, like Holland, the horrors of Spanish 
tyranny and consequent uncontrollable bitterness, which is | 
illustrated in the case of the Holland “ Beggar” referred to by 
Fruin, who tore out the heart from the enemy he had slain, fixed 
his teeth in it, and then threw it away because it tasted bitter.3 

But neither Philip nor the Scottish Roman Catholics realised 
the full significance of the annihilation of the Armada. Soon 
the machinery of intrigue with Spain was again set moving 
more actively than ever. Hamilton, Errol, Crawford, with their 
new recruit, Bothwell, a nominal Protestant, had the Jesuit 
Fathers not less active than their paid spies Bruce, Semple, 
Pringle and the zealous Romans Graham of Fintray and John 
Chisholm. ‘The Duke of Parma was to land forces in Scotland. 
With good Spanish soldiers and a sufficient supply of money, 
the re-establishment of Roman Catholicism in Scotland would 
soon become a visible fact. So thought Huntly and the priests. 
_ Mendoza was of the same opinion, only Lethingham, the 
Chancellor stood in the way, and he must be removed by 
death.‘ 

But the ministers and the General Assembly were cognisant 
of all these activities, and being alive to the value of their 
inherited political liberty, and their recently acquired religious 
freedom, they enacted more stringent laws to root out the 
“ Poperie, superstition, bloodshed, and all kinds of villanie ” 
that defiled the land. The King through his Privy Council 
concurred in these enactments in February, 1589.° 


1 “They” (Lopez and his mariners) “were for the maist part young, berdless men, sillie, 
Autobiography, pp. 261-4. 

2 Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 1589-1603, pp. 10, 48. 

3 R. Fruin, The Siege and Relief of Leyden in 1574 (Eng. trans., 1927), p. 99- 

* S.C.E., IV, p. 428; Calendar of State Papers (Dom), IX, pp. 681-697. 

s RP.CS., IV, pp- 351, 360. Harsh as these laws may appear they were the nation’s unavoid- 
able defence against Roman Catholic intrigue-and policy of open rebellion. The only alternative 
to these laws was the abdication of Scottish freedom to.Spanish and Papal rule. Only one of the 
many proofs of this need be quoted here. It is definite enough, and is as follows: In a letter on 
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The conspiracy of Huntly and Errol was forcibly brought 
before the King’s notice by Queen Elizabeth. Huntly was 
formally cast into prison, but in a few days he obtained his release. 
The Roman Catholic lords were again imprisoned for their revolt 
in the north which James easily suppressed; but their im- 
prisonment wasagain of short duration. The people were becom- 
ing exasperated with King James’ continued indulgence with the 
Huntly in spite of the latter’s proved conspiracies with Spain. 
A Spanish ship arrived at Whitehorn in 1590, and its captain 
confessed that its mission was solely to help Huntly and his co- 
adjutors with Spanish money to raise an army to help Philip 
in another effort to attack England through Scotland.’ Feel- 
ing ran high when a further plot, known as the Spanish “ blanks,” 
was unfolded in r5gz. 


VIll 


The authoritative sanction and ratification of all previous 
acts establishing the Church in Scotland, as well as the re-enact- 
ment of all the former anti-papal measures, in 1592, forms the 
charter of the Church’s liberties. ‘That event clearly proved the 
power and influence of the Church through her outspoken and 


alert ministry, who had behind them, unquestionably, the 


heart and mind of the people.* King James knew that, and he 
accordingly reluctantly concurred in the re-sanctioning of a 
creed which he disliked. All this the Roman Catholics of all 
ranks and professions interpreted as affording them what might 
be their final opportunity to regain Scotland, and through it 
England, for Rome before King James became actively unsym- 
pathetic, and before Presbyterianism became everywhere 
supreme. So the plot of the “blanks” was hatched. The 
King of Spain was wholly won over to the plot in spite of, or 
perhaps because of, the failure of his attempt through England 


in 1588. He was by the help of the Scottish Roman Catholics 


to seize the King of Scotland and convert Scotland to Roman 
Catholicism, as a prelude to his still sanguine hope of recovering 


the couse of 2.996 By the Papel 
the Agent writes: “‘ The Jesuits hold it as an axiom . . that only by force of arms can the 
Catholic religion be restored to its former state. . . . The alumni (Seminary priests) on the 
other hand are naturally attached to their country, opposed to the idea of a revolution and the evils 
consequent on the introduction of a foreign sovereign and the law of Spain.” Tbe Blairs Papers, p. 72. 


™ RP.C.S., IV, pp. 739, 827-831. 
Cf., Law, p. 247. 
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England to the Roman faith. For this effort he was to provide 
a Spanish army of 30,000 men which was to land in 1593 at 
Kirkcudbright or the mouth of the Clyde “according to the 
opportunity of the wind.”* 

The Roman Catholic nobles, Huntly, Errol and Angus, who 
were to be responsible for a Scottish army of about 4,000 or 5,000 
men, as a pledge of their sincerity, were willing to send their sons 
as hostages to Spain or the Netherlands.’ 

George Ker, brother of Lord Newbattle, was to be sent 
to Philip of Spain with credentials from these Earls. And what 
is more important, and to the point, he was to carry blank 
letters with the Earls’ signatures and seals. But the above 
details were to be filled in by him when he was safely landed in 
Spain, and he was out of danger of being intercepted in his 
enterprise. But Bowes, Lord Burleigh’s agent in Scotland, had 
sharp eyes and quick ears. He discovered that Ker was to leave 
for Spain with the details of the plot. Burleigh advised Elizabeth. 
The English Queen in stern terms warned James of the coming 
Spanish invasion and of the necessity of banishing the over- 
active Jesuits and punishing Huntly.’ Bruce, the arch- 
conspirator and double traitor, who was in the payment of the 
King of Spain and was the confidential agent of the Jesuits, 
apparently in a fit of remorse, promised Bowes to become 
informer of his former accomplices in intrigue, provided King 
James granted him remission “for treason, negotiation with 
foreign princes, and Jesuits, for the alteration of religion, for 
the receipt and distribution of money from Spain and other 
offences.”* | Much to the surprise of many, King James 
granted pardon. 

lot could not be kept secret, and secrecy was necessary 
for its success. Andrew Knox, the minister of Paisley, appar- 
ently knew that Ker was about to sail for Spain. Knox collected 
a number of Glasgow students and zealous neighbours, boarded 
Ker’s ship moored off the Isle of Cumbrae, quickly apprehended 
Ker, and took possession of his papers. The papers were 
immediately forwarded to Edinburgh by an armed convoy, 
with Ker himself as prisoner. The seriousness with which 


t S.CE, IV, p. 603. 
Ibid. 


3 Cf., Law, p. 253. 
4S.C.E.; Law, pp. 253, 313-19. 
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Scotland viewed this new “and terrible discovery,” and the 
ferment into which a peaceful people and ministry were thrown, 
can best be gauged by the precaution of the magistrates of 
Edinburgh. To allay alarm, and in order to fortify public 
confidence the magistrates ordered a force of sixty horse and 
200 foot to meet the cavalcade from the west with Ker as 
prisoner. They met at Midcalder where the culprit Ker was 
transferred to the Edinburgh contingent, thus terminating his 
career of treasonable misdeeds." 

Scotland was alarmed. King James issued a proclamation 
threatening severe penalties on the Roman Catholic nobles and 
Jesuits: But Scotland was weary of the King’s good, but 
unredeemed, pledges, and its ministry gave unmistakable expres- 
sion to Scotland’s impatience. For the second time the zealous 
evangelical, Robert Bruce, boldly gave utterance to Scotland’s 
wish in the King’s presence, exhorting him to do justice, and 
rescue his name from an indelible stain, or else “‘ the chronicles 
would keep in memory James the Sixth to his shame.” 

The imprisoned Ker made full confession of his guilt, and he 
disclosed the secrets of the plot. Graham of Fintray, another 
of the eight who signed the “ blanks,” was executed. But the 
Earls were in open revolt. King James refused to have them 
attainted for treason, and in November, 1592, the proceedings 
against them were dropped, and they were asked to go abroad 
or conform. The plot of the “ blanks ” originated in the fertile 
brain of the fanatical zealot, William Crichton, S.J.?_ It has 
been already noticed that when Crichton obtained his freedom 
from the Tower he promised never to return to Scotland. 
Nevertheless he returned hither at once (1588-89), and thence 
proceeded to Spain, where he evolved the famous plot. The 
details were to be carried out for him in Scotland by four 
Jesuit accomplices: Gordon, Ogilvie, MacQuhirrie and 
Abercromby. What a real danger these Jesuits were to the state 
can be realised by their influence with such grasping but powerful 
Roman Catholic nobles as Huntly, Errol and Angus whom they 
persuaded to risk their own and their adherents lives and pro- 
perties on blank sheets bearing these nobles’ names and seals. 


? R.P.C.E., V, pp. 34, 35%; Calendar of State Papers relating to Scotland, pp. 618, 623 ; Spottis- 
wood, History, pp. 390-1. 


Cf., Thomas J. Camp! S.J 1$2; Spanish Influences 
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Huntly and Errol taking full advantage of the King’s leniency 
towards them renounced their claims under the recent Act of 
Abolition. The protestant ministers were irritated at the 
King’s delay in dealing with these Earls. Accordingly a Band 
or Covenant was formed in Aberdeen to resist the defiant 
Earls. That did not overawe Huntly. On the contrary, with 
the help of a large sum of money brought from the Pope by the 
‘papal nuncio Sampiretti, and with the assistance of his own 
uncle, Father Gordon, he organised an open revolt. ‘The youth- 
ful Earl of Argyll, brother-in-law of the murdered Earl of Moray, 
the unatoned guilt of which Huntly still bore, was sent by — 
the King to suppress the revolt. Huntly, with trained soldiers 
ministered to by the Jesuit Fathers, defeated Argyll at Glenlivet 
on October 3rd, 1594. The King, who was then at Dundee, 
marched north, drove Huntly and Errol into the fastnesses of 
Caithness and Sutherland, and burnt their castles. In the 
following year Huntly, Errol and Angus were permitted to go into 
voluntary exile, but they were back again to Scotland in Septem- 
ber of 1596, and by such enactments as many think harsh they 
accepted the Presbyterian creed and recanted their errors, in 
June 1597. With solemn pomp and much festivity the three 
Earls were absolved from excommunication. But this recanta- 
tion, solely for personal interests, was a hollow mockery. For 
the three speedily returned to the Roman fold. But this, even 
though temporary, renunciation of the Roman faith by the three 
Earls, had its effect on their followers, who, without any troubles 
of conscience, deeming material possessions of more vital value 
than the spiritual gifts of Rome, finally forsook their allegiance 
to Rome.” 

The first wave of the Counter-Reformation was then 
receding with a hissing sound as of a broken wave on the shingle. 
For evil-doers always complain of the severity of the laws that 
punish them. But traitors, propagators of sedition, plotters 
for the overthrow of the state (such as these Jesuits were), men 
who had forfeited every claim to be regarded as ambassadors 
of the Prince of Peace, had no just ground of complaint, if the 

_ 1 Father James Gordon bitterly bewailed this fact : “ The Catholic barons and nobles of inferior 
_ gank were thrown into perturbation by this decision, of their leaders. Almost all have wavered, 
and most of them have trod in the footsteps of the two Earls, and have either renounced their 
religion, or at least consented to attend heretical worship. . . . Every day we heard of some 
deserting their faith, either by interior defection, or at any rate outward profession.” From a letter 


to Father Claud Aquaviva, General of the Society of Jesus, 1597, quoted in Forbes Leith’s Narra- 
tives, 233 
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executive of the state punished them according to the categories 
of their crimes. It was these who suffered most, for the common 
people, whose religious conscience was elastic, easily compounded. 
The net result of the long period of twenty-three years of 
constant intrigue by the Scottish priesthood with the Roman 
Catholic powers abroad was the defeat of their purpose with 
the inevitable sufferings of defeat. 
D. 


Edinburgh. 


. 
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BIBLICAL THEOLOGY IN THE STUDY 
AND THE PULPIT 


Tuose Protestant ministers whose period of theological training 
fell within the past few decades and was spent at one of the larger 
institutions of theological instruction, probably heard lectures 
in a department of Biblical Theology as a part of their regular 
curriculum. Prior to that time professors in the older Biblical 
chairs of theological colleges had been lecturing on the same 
lines. Nevertheless, even the most devoted friend of this dis- 
cipline will not attempt to deny its comparative youthfulness. 
In fact, its up-to-dateness is often exploited as an additional 
claim to superiority over other and older theological departments, 
notably over Dogmatic or Systematic Theology. 

Under these circumstances it is probable that there are in 
active ministerial service to-day many who think of Biblical 
Theology as a subject on which, with all their miscellaneous 
reading along kindred lines, they feel a lack of that orderly 
comprehension and that mastery of method which are rarely 
attained independently of the class-room or the text-book. Of 
these ministers perhaps not a few feel a little distrustful of the 
methods they have come to associate with this discipline. And 
probably every reader of this QuarTERLY has at some time or other _ 
deplored “results” that have been urged in the name of 
Biblical Theology. 

It is not my purpose to use any of the space allotted to me 
for this article in a defence of Biblical Theology, or even in a 
scientific statement of what it is and what are its relations to other 
branches of theological encyclopedia. My purpose is a brief 
consideration of Biblical Theology in its relation to the practical 
work of the minister as a student and preacher of the Scriptures. 
Such an attempt is not necessarily embraced within the curri- 
culum of even the best equipped theological seminary, for it is 
one of those things that may fall between two departments and 
thus easily be missed by both. The teacher of Biblical Theology 
‘May<not consider it a part of his work to point out the practical 
application of his subject to the everyday tasks of the minister. 
And the instructors whose function it is to train the preacher in 
his practical duties may either ignore the value of Biblical 
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Theology or, even if they themselves appreciate it, fail to 
incorporate. in their lectures any commendation of it or sug- 
gestions as to its use. 
_ What is the nature of the subjects commended to the student 
and preacher of the Word by this phrase “ Biblical Theology ” ? 
The sort of themes which this phrase suggests may best be 
described as either doctrinal or ethical in subject-matter, and 
historical in point of view. Biblical Theology combines the 
logical and the chronological. Like Systematic Theology it 
discusses the familiar /oci: Theology proper, Anthropology, 
Soteriology, Eschatology, and the rest, each in its details and 
ramifications, And, like Biblical Introduction and Exegesis, or 
Biblical History, it gathers its material from the text of the 
Scriptures themselves. With Dogmatics it has in common the 
organisation of this material according to the rubrics of a theo- 
logical system, while in common with the History of Old or New 
Testament it arranges its material on the principle of progressive 
temporal development. The former may be pictured as a 
horizontal plane of thought, the latter as a vertical. Hence each 
datum of Biblical Theology lies in two planes: a horizontal 
cross-section through it reveals its relation to the collective 
teaching of the writer or the age that furnishes it ; and a vertical 
cross-section through it reveals its place in the whole develop- 
ment, through the ages of revelation, of that /ocus or subordinate 
topic to which it belongs. Like every star, every such fact has 
its altitude and its azimuth. Its altitude is its position when 
measured on the Biblical scale of progressive revelation ; its 
azimuth is its position within the plane of revelation attained in 
its own day, and particularly by its own individual exponent. 
Two such facts may serve as illustrations. Isaiah taught a 
doctrine of God that emphasised His holiness. What is the 
relation of this fact to the doctrine of God taught by Isaiah’s 
predecessors and successors? And, what is the relation of this 
fact to the whole body of Isaiah’s teaching and to that of his 
contemporaries ? That is a fact in the sphere of dogma; let 
our second illustration be in the sphere of ethics. Amos con- 


_demns the oppressiveness of the rich. What is the significance of 


this fact in the light of other Biblical teaching on the relations 
of rich and poor? And, what is the meaning of this fact in the 
light of Amoe’s doctrinal and ethical views in general, and those 
of his time ? 
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The rich variety of such themes, which may centre in iso- 
lated phenomena of revelation, or may embrace a broad area in 
their sweep, guarantees an inexhaustible fund on which the 
scholar may draw, while the double face of Biblical Theology 
lends these studies the human interest of history and at the same 
time the depth and scope of philosophic thought. 

Now there are two distinct things to be discussed concerning 
these themes drawn from Biblical Theology : first, their peculiar 
value as a stimulus to®Bible-study and as a corrective to certain 
prevalent faults in Bible-study ; and, second, the place of such 
themes in the minister’s pulpit work. 


I 


We submit then, first, the claim that the pursuit of Biblico- 
theological studies will act as a stimulus to the minister in his 
Bible-study. 

Many a student of the Scriptures must have experienced at 
some time or other a certain feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
results which his labours are yielding him. This dissatisfaction is 
likely to be along one of two distinct lines. Either he feels as 
though each piece of work was detached : that while, for example, 
he has faithfully exegeted the third chapter of John’s Gospel, 
he has somehow missed the force of its teaching in the whole 
development of the doctrine of regeneration and its relation to 
the “ begotten of God ” in John’s First Epistle. Or else, he feels 
as though he had been pursuing some topic, such as faith, or 
prayer, up and down the paths of the Bible, without getting down 
to any appraisal of the several passages in their setting or to any 
grasp of their relation to one another ; that with all his “ proof- 
texts ” for some particular doctrine, he lacks a just estimate of 
the position the doctrine holds in a balanced system of Christian 
truth, or even assurance that he has rightly interpreted the 
apparent evidence for it. | 

Both these kinds of difficulties lead to discouragement. 
They certainly ought to, even when they do not, for such dis- 
couragement is a more healthy sign than the self-complacency 
which is too often evident in spite of them. 

Now it is precisely the aim of Biblical Theology, as we have 
seen, to study the temporal, individual and local in the light of 
that general progress which Bible doctrine exhibits—indisputably — 
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exhibits, whether men prefer to call it evolution or revelation. 
It results, therefore, that both those kinds of dissatisfaction can 


find their remedy in the pursuit of Bible-study along the lines of 


Biblical Theology. For this shares with “ topical ” Bible-study, 
so strongly urged in some quarters, the zest of personal discovery ; 
yet without incurring the dangers which generally attend and 
vitiate that method, too often leaving behind it a distrust of all 
Bible-study and a distaste for it in the minds of the unprejudiced. 
And on the other hand Biblical Theology shares with exegetical 
work the satisfaction of interpreting the very words of Scripture 
and thus reaching a firm basis of conviction as to God’s revealed 
will; and this, without the intellectual dyspepsia and religious 
myopia that too commonly arise from such study without co- 
ordination of principle or method. There would in fact seem to’ 
be to-day a real call for the development, by some expert in prac- 
tical theology, of a science of the pathology of Bible-study, so 
wide-spread have abnormal methods become, and so disastrous — 
are their effects upon the religious views of multitudes who really 
want to know Bible-truth and regard themselves as _Bible- 
Christians. And if such a treatise ever appears, it will in my 
opinion become evident that the best remedy for such patho- 
logical conditions is a liberal administration of Biblical Theology. 

Thus we may claim for this discipline not only that it is able 
to prevent loss of interest and confidence in Bible-studies, but also 
that it can act as a corrective to those faults into which Bible- 
students are often led without recognising them as faults. What 
are such faults ? 

If I mention destructive criticism first, it is not only 
because of the ravages that it is making among our Bible-students 
to-day, but still more because this very discipline of Biblical 
Theology has been perverted by some, to serve the cause of an 
unbelieving and hostile criticism. To illustrate: the Book of 
Jonah, it has been urged, cannot have been written until after 
the Exile, because of its universalistic doctrine of God’s relation 
to non-Jewish nations. Now whether or not Jonah is a post- 
Exilic production is a question of higher criticism, to be answered 
only after careful consideration along many lines. But to erect 
the universalism which it teaches into a criterion decisive of its 
post-Exilic origin is to pervert the testimony Of Biblical Theology, 
because the true history of the Biblical doctrine of God’s purpose 
of grace for mankind begins at the gates of Eden, embraces the 
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Covenant with Noah in its earliest development, and exhibits 
as pronounced a universalism of grace in the promise to Abraham 
as it does in the Book of Jonah. There is, in fact, no better 
corrective for slashing, reckless, subjective higher criticism, than 
a firm grasp of the orderly, progressive unfolding of Bible doctrine 
from Genesis to Revelation. The sense of movement here may | 
. fairly be said to appeal even to the esthetic faculty of the reverent 
student, as one marks the same “ stately stepping ” of our God in 
His acts of revelation as in His acts of redemption. Just as in 
redemption a thousand human leaders have conspired through 
the centuries, often unconsciously to themselves, to effect the 
divine purpose of the ages, so in revelation we behold a hundred 
bearers of the divine word producing and publishing the “‘ wisdom 
of God unto salvation”. To him who has once caught this 
glorious vision there can remain only disgust and disdain for 
the splintering methods and petty considerations of the natural- 
istic critic 2 la mode. 

Again, the study of Biblical Theology is the surest means of 
curing infatuation with fads and catch-words. How common 
such infatuation is may be discovered by frequenting the ordinary 
Bible-class in Sunday Schools, associations and conventions, and 
by reading the “‘ helps ” put out by some of our largest publishers 
for use by such classes. Let me illustrate again. Some years 
ago I remember listening to Professor George T. Purves in a 
series of remarkable popular expositions of selected Epistles of 
Paul. They were delivered to great audiences at one of our 
American summer assemblies, and, as is commonly the practice, 
questions from the audience were in order at the close of the 
lecture-period. At the close of Dr. Purves’ last hour an old 
minister arose to express his dissatisfaction with the lecturer’s 
exposition of the epistles, particularly with the. lecture just 
delivered on the Epistle to the Philippians. A lifelong student 
of the Word, he said, he had missed from Dr. Purves’ exposition 
the essential point of each of the books expounded. Each of Paul’s 
epistles was written, he went on to explain, with the purpose 
of glorifying some particular Christian virtue or to emphasise 
some one doctrine. He proceeded to mention the catch-word 
that was the only true key to the understanding of each epistle, 
and declared that Philippians was the epistle of Foy: no one 
could interpret Philippians rightly who did not know that the 

joy ”’, “ rejoice ” and the like, were used so-and-so-many 
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times in that epistle. He objected on this ground to Dr. Purves’ 
characterisation of Philippians as the epistle of the Christian’s 
heavenly citizenship, and subsided only in great heat because 
the lecturer was not ready to admit that the note of joy, so obvious 
on the surface of the epistle, was also the occasion, the theme, 
and the purpose of its composition, This was to my mind a 
tragedy. ‘This venerable lover and student of God’s Word had 
had no appreciation of the masterly penetration by the lecturer 
to the very heart of Paul, nor of his analysis of the situation of 
the church at Philippi, nor of his grasp upon the statesmanship of 
that greatest of Christian leaders, simply because he could hear 
nothing in this epistle but “‘ joy ”—that catch-word which for 
him must perforce be the starting-point for all further study. 

It is too obvious to need extended argument, that the 
student of Biblical Theology is led out above and beyond such 
prepossessions and trivialities, by being compelled to follow the 
traces of God’s own progress in revelation, and to observe the laws 
according to which this progress proceeds—always in vital relation 
to the agents and recipients of His revelation. He therefore 
will see in Philippians not merely an exhortation to “ rejoice 
always ”’, and in the imprisoned Paul an example of how to bear 
affliction with joy, but beneath these surface features the marks 
of a great charter of Christian citizenship, called forth indeed by 
the situation in which the author then found himself placed and 
by the peculiar nature of Philippi, the Roman colony, yet devel- 
oping for Christians of every age and circumstance the nature of 
their heavenly calling and the realisation of their heavenly 
destiny. Only he who studies Philippians in the light of Paul’s 
entire development of doctrine is either likely to discover that, 
or to approve it when it is discovered to him. 

Briefly I should like to call attention also to a third fault of 
much present-day Bible-study, for which Biblical Theology is 
adapted to furnish a corrective. This is the fgult of desultory 
study. No doubt there is a certain advantage in seizing the 
enthusiasm of the moment, when attention has been drawn to 
some particular theme and the delight of discovery or recognition 
lures the scholar on to further study along the opening path. 
Yet it will not do, in the long run, to depend for this enthusiasm 
upon the chance of the hour. How much better to uncover for 
one’s self these fresh leads, to beat up methodically the covert 
that conceals so much game! Variety need not thereby be 
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sacrificed. ‘There is variety without end for the man who sets 
himself to investigate, for example, the conceptions of sin and 
grace in the Psalms, and then compare them with those of the 
several prophets. The Epistle to the Hebrews will open up 
almost the entire Old Testament, step by step, to the student 
who examines its attitude toward God’s ‘progressive revelation 
.to Israel. And as each old familiar fact is looked at from this 
new angle, it will take on new meaning, it will fall into its true 
place of importance relatively to the whole, and all collectively 
will interpret and supplement one another in a fashion unat- 
tainable by the desultory study of Bible-portions or of Bible- 


topics. 
II 


What remains for our further consideration is an estimate of 
the value of Biblical Theology for the preacher. We are to 
consider the minister now, not as the learner at work in his study, 
but as the Christian teacher in his pulpit. Can we be preachers 
of Biblical Theology ? Are our results available for use in dis- 
charging our supreme function as interpreters of the Word to 
the people ? 

Our first answer to these questions must be of a negative 
character: it will not do to preach just what we obtain from 
these studies. It is surely unnecessary to disavow any intention, 
in making this statement, of advocating a suppression of the 
truth. Neither suppression, nor perversion, nor misapplication 
of the teachings of Holy Scripture is ever justifiable. We are 
to be preachers of the whole truth, as well as of nothing but the 
truth. 

But there is a sense quite different from this, in which the 
above answer is intended. The purpose in the minister’s mind 
is not the same when he is studying his Bible as it is when he is 
preaching his Bible. To be sure, there is a sense in which every 
thought, every heart-beat, every volition of the good pastor 
belongs to his people. He is their willing servant for Jesus’ sake. 
And especially is his probing of the Word of God a service in 
which he must do for them what they cannot or will not do for 
themselves. Every nugget of pure gold that he finds and carries 
off must be by him minted and put into circulation for the en- 
richment of these wards of his spirit. He is “a debtor both to 
the wise and to the unwise ”’. | 
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Yet with full consciousness of all this we can still repeat 
that the minister’s purpose in study is not his purpose in preaching. 
There are doubtless many useful pastors upon whom the “ homi- 
letic habit ” has so grown, that they have become incapable of 
hearing or reading anything without an immediate reference of 
it to their homiletic function. More to the point for our present 
thought, there are some pastors—not so ‘useful, we fear—who 
have reached the stage where nothing appeals to them but what 
they can turn to immediate use in sermonising. In vain for them 
do poets sing and artists paint, orators plead and philosophers 
reason, if they— ‘can’t preach that!” Worse still, they have 
no interest in those portions of Holy Writ which they believe 
they cannot turn into sermons. “ What is the use of studying 
Ezekiel ? Nobody can preach Ezekiel and hold an audience.” 
Tell them that this same Ezekiel is a pivotal figure in the develop- 
ment of Old Testament doctrine, and you will arouse in them no 
new interest : they “can’t preach Ezekiel ”. 

It must be quite clear now that the difference of purpose in 
study and pulpit, of which we speak, is a difference that centres 
in the minister himself. The question of how far conscious 
self-culture, in a broad sense, is advisable as an end in itself for 
the Christian and particularly for the minister, is undoubtedly 
a debatable question. But this at least we are justified in taking 
for granted: that in his situation as a purveyor of divine truth 
to his flock, the pastor is quite as two-faced as the ancient prophet. 
If he is to be a mediator between God and man in any sense, he 
must have a face toward God and a face toward the people. The 
prophets clearly distinguish between themselves as recipients 
of divine revelation, and as deliverers of this revelation to their 
hearers. So too the minister. On the manward side he is the 
preacher, making known what he is led by the Spirit to impart 
to those who wait upon his ministry. But on the Godward side 
he is the student of the Word, eagerly drinking in all he can ob- 
tain from this fount of living waters. What he gets makes him 
what he is. And from it he delivers what he is impelled to give 
for the refreshment of God’s people. “ Would God all the 
Lord’s people were prophets! ”—but as long as there are 
“ diversities of gifts” even with “ the same Spirit ”’, so long will 
there be need for the ministration of the spiritually cultured to 
the spiritually crude, the mature to the babe, the wise to the 


unwise. 
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Now the success of such ministration will depend, so far as 
its substance is concerned, upon the thoroughness with which the 
purveyor of truth fills his own barns with store of truth, and 
then upon the skill with which he “ divides the ‘word of truth ”, 
that “ each may have his portion in due season”. Of the latter 
condition for success we are about to speak presently ; ; at the 
moment we are concerned with the first of these conditions. 
And our aim is to stress the value of systematic study of the Word, 
independent of any immediate homiletic purpose. 

In spite of all that has been said and written to this same 
intent, how few are the ministers who are actually pursuing such 
study habitually and unflaggingly! It is not by chance that 
what comes to my mind as I write these words is the counsel of 
that same eminent teacher and preacher to whom I have already 
referred, Dr. Purves, when he used to urge his pupils in private 
conversation not to spend their whole week—that is, the study- 
hours of their whole week—in the preparation of the next Sunday’s 
sermons ; but to use the entire first half of the week in Bible-study 
quite unhampered by pursuit of material for the approaching 
Sabbath. From the store so obtained and constantly swelled 
by fresh accretion, he assured his young auditors out of his own 
successful experience, there would issue ever fresh themes, 
together with the breadth of view and the wealth of material to 
handle them with power and profit. The man who gave that 
counsel was one whose sermons have been described as “ didactic 
orations of which the substance was yielded by studies in Biblical 
Theology”. Yet this man was so far from merely rehearsing 
in the pulpit what he had gathered in the study, that his bio- 
gtapher says of him that “ only the most reflecting of his hearers 
quite realised that they were being as carefully ‘ indoctrinated ’ 
as they were being powerfully aroused to religious emotion and 
action ”’, 

The caution voiced in this first and negative answer to our 
question is the more necessary, just because of the range of studies 
in Biblical Theology. The scholar is required to use now the 
telescope and now the microscope, as he gathers and compares 
his facts. There is nicety of detail work, and there is a sweep 
from eternity to eternity. 

All this is full of promise to the preacher, but woe to the 
preacher who tries to realise on this promise without paying the 
premium! As hard work and as sound judgment are necessary 
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in adapting his results to the pulpit as in obtaining them for 
himself. It is for this reason that we give as our second answer 
to the question, Can we be preachers of Biblical Theology ?—yes, 
if we mould the results of our studies in accordance with certain 
considerations. And although these considerations apply to 
all homiletic material, they apply with such peculiar force to the 
preaching of Biblico-theological material, that they deserve 
separate mention here. 

The first thing to be considered is the capacity of the hearer. 
And let me call attention at once to the fact that this is not the 
same as the culture of the hearer. Both individuals and con- 
gregations differ in culture and differ in capacity ; but the two 
scales of difference by no means coincide. It is a truism of 
Homiletics that that “ full age ” which is able to bear “ strong 
meat” is a maturity reached not through books and classes, 
curricula and commencements, but through a tuition in which 
the Spirit of God is the Teacher and the Word of God is the 
_ staple. Many a humble attendant upon divine worship Sabbath 
by Sabbath is better able to grasp and appreciate the “ deep 
things of God” than those who are far more gifted with the 
graces of manner and attainments of learning that make up what 
- we commonly term “culture”. And there has been many a 
parish in Scotland, in Holland or in America, with its “‘ sermon- 
tasters ” and its Hiram Golfs, where the roster of church-members 
was short and every one of them laboured with the hands in field 
or shop or home, yet where the fruits of the minister’s studies 
were more keenly savoured than in the great city-church with 
its shifting, heterogeneous and often shallow crowds. When 
therefore we speak of the “ capacity ” of a minister’s audience, 
we mean by that their ability—special and acquired—to assim- 
ilate that “ solid food ”’ to which Christians are invited to advance 
who would “ go on to perfection ”. 

Such capacity, obviously, will vary among the members of 
the same congregation. Nevertheless it is the minister’s duty to 
diagnose the state of his hearers in this respect, and so to order 
his preaching from week to week that all may be indoctrinated 
in “ the first principles of Christ ”, and may be invited to accom- 
pany their spiritual leader as he accustoms them to higher flights 
in heavenly airs. If then his theme be one that deals with God’s 
progressive revelation of Himself through successive ages along 
some particular line—such, for example, as His beneficent purpose 
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in trial—the minister must himself be the judge as to how far he 
dare presuppose in his auditors any background of knowledge of 
the history of God’s people, or how far he must adjust his own 
findings to their meagre acquaintance with the great stadia of 
revelation and redemption. But there is no need for any pastor 
to despair of an ultimate growth of his flock in capacity to “ bear ” 
this sort of preaching. If only there be a heart right with God, 
he may have the joy of seeing it expand with the larger views of 
divine truth he affords it, and its appetite “ grow with that it 
feeds upon ”, until by God’s grace he has developed a congre- 
gation of Bible-lovers, who will never again be satisfied with the 
bran and husks that may once have been their weekly diet. But 
the success of such a campaign of education depends, under God, 
upon the minister’s skill in judging the current state of his people’s 
capacity, and in moulding his Biblical material to suit it. | 

The second thing he must consider in so moulding the 
results of his own studies, is the need of his auditors. 

Here above all is the point of intersection of the minister’s 
pastoral and preaching duties. Through his intimate personal 
intercourse with his people he has to discover just those phases 
of Christian doctrine and morals which need most emphasis at 
the moment. But if this is true of all homiletic material, such 
judgment of values is especially necessary in preaching the history 
of revelation. There are questions of the day (made such, per- 
haps, through the latest popular novel, or the inroads of some 
religious sect) that call for treatment from the pulpit, thorough, 
convincing, reasoned through by the speaker with his hearers, 
and that can be lifted above the petty plane of present and local 
conditions in no way better than by an appeal to history, to the 
canonical documents of the Faith. For example, what better 
antidote for the poison of Eddyism, should the pastor’s diagnosis 
reveal the fact that the need of the hour is to counteract its virus 
among his people, than to show them God’s ever broadening and 
ever deepening revelation of sin as guilt and of the divine means 
of atonement therefor, pursued through Old and New Testaments 
in a series of sermons that need not at all be advertised as such 
but that must inevitably have a collective and cumulative effect ? 

When the results of the studies we are advocating are to be 
carried into the pulpit, there is yet one more consideration that 
should guide the minister in the selection and use ofthem. May 
one venture, without too much risk of being misunderstood, to 
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call this, his own sympathy with his results? I am aware that we 
are treading on dangerous ground here. We have already had 
occasion to disclaim any approval or advocacy of a suppression 
of the truth. And there seems to lie in the dictum, Preach that 
with which you are in sympathy, an implication that the test of 
preachable truth lies in the soul of the preacher and not in the 
objective revelation of the Word. Is not this an abandonment 


of the basic principle of the Reformed Theology for Quakerism 


or some other phase of religious subjectivism ? 

By no means. For surely this is no negligible distinction : 
the distinction between preachable truth in general, and truth 
that should be preached by just this man at just this time. The 
most zealous advocate of the Scriptures as the seat of authority 
in religion ought not to object to the simple proposition, that for 
its maximum effect the preached Word requires as the medium of 
its communication not only a mind to understand, but also a 
heart that loves, and a will to propagate, the truth proclaimed. 


_ There is no question of authority here. It is a question of the 


sanctified personality, aglow with the enthusiasm of faith and 
love, that has been ordained of God as the regular and ordinary 
means of propagating His Gospel. Is that sort of an agent at. 
the disposal of the divine Spirit, if the agent, for whatever reason, 
lacks the requisite light and heat? I do not here deny those 
extraordinary operations of the Spirit, wherein He has at times 
used unregenerate and even wicked men as the vehicles of His 
saving truth. This He can do, for He has done it. But I am 
simply allowing for that imperfection—culpable, no doubt, in 
every instance, though in very varying degrees—with which all 
God’s messengers perform their task. We who are ministers 
should be the last to deny or minimise this culpable imperfection, 
for we who say, “ Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel! ”, cry 
also, “‘ Who is sufficient for these things?” and, with a more 
profound abasement, “ Woe is me! for I am undone ; because 
I am a man of unclean lips ”’. ’ 

Now one of the most obvions forms which this imperfection 
takes is a onesidedness in our comprehension of the truth and 
sympathy with it, and another is a transitoriness of zeal for even 
the portions of truth we have mastered and embraced. In the 
light of this reprehensible but indisputable fact, are we not 
justified in saying that, whatever might be true of the ideal pro- 
phet of God, it is the duty of the preacher, being what he is, first 
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to prevent his people, as far as possible, from suffering through 
the shortcomings that make him what he at present is, and, second, 
to strive to make good those shortcomings as he may? With 
this second duty we have no concern at present: that belongs 
to the study and the prayer-closet. But with the former we are 
concerned. How can the preacher best prevent his people from 
suffering through his own realised imperfections as a medium of 
' communication between God and His Church ? 

Will it do to answer, Let him go on and preach the Word 
indiscriminately, without regard to his own faulty apprehension 
and appreciation of its truths, striving to feign a zeal he feels 
not, and to transfer the tones of a convinced mind and the accents 
of an ardent heart from the doctrines that are inexpressibly dear 
to him to themes that have no grip upon his spirit? There are, 
of course, any number of possible situations conceivable, as soon 
as one launches out upon the sea of casuistry. But the principle, 
at least, may safely be enunciated, that the best way to safeguard 
the people from the preacher’s prophetic shortcomings is for him 
to preach that with which he is in sympathy. What this truth 
shall be, must of course be bounded by that which alone he is 
commissioned to preach—God’s revealed Word. But within 
these vast limits, let his preaching on this day, and the next, and 
any given day be determined (as one of its principles of determina- 
tion) by what he then and there holds in solution in a mind 
clarified by study and heated by the flame of reverent enthusiasm. 
And even if he cannot, like the Apostle at Miletus, claim within 
the space of “‘ three years ” to have declared to his people “ the 
whole counsel of God ”’, at least he will resemble Paul in having 
declared what he did declare “ with tears ”—or their modern 
and occidental emotional equivalent ! 

. For such preaching Biblical Theology affords incomparably 
greater promise than, say, a chapter-by-chapter exposition. of 
Jeremiah or of Romans. As the minister in his study pursues the 
unfolding of the mind of God through His successive agents of 
revelation, and thus attains an ever broadening and deepening 
grasp upon divine truth, he ought to find that his attitude toward 
this entire body of doctrine is both progressively sympathetic, 
and sympathetic with an ever growing pervasiveness and thorough- 
ness of detail. As his life’s ministry advances, one of the joys of 
its fruition should be an ever decreasing embarrassment about 
this question of sympathy. If it prove the contrary, let him 
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examine himself, and mistrust that something somewhere is 
radically wrong. But as long as he “ has not yet attained, neither 
is already perfect ”, it is clear that the preacher ought to name, 
on the list of the considerations that govern his dispensation of 
the truth to his people, this consideration: am I myself in such 
a state of preparedness of heart, that I am able “‘ to make manifest 
the mystery of Christ as I ought to speak” ? 

In the prayers that Paul tells his Christian converts they 
should offer up for him and for all who preach the Word, there 
is a high significance, which I fear is often missed, in the climac- 
teric order in which those three petitions are arranged that are 
put into the mouth of the praying Church, Colossians iv. 3, 4. 
The Church is to pray, first, for “ an open door for the Word ”, 
so that it may have free entrance to men’s hearts; second, for 
the faithfulness of the messengers to their message, “ the mystery 
of Christ”; and, thirdly (yet not as an anti-climax following 
its supreme concern for what is to be preached, but as a true 
climax, which infinitely exalts for all time the bomiletic art), 
the Church is to pray that these messengers may make their mes- 
sage known “‘ as they ought to speak it ”’. 

In that little word “ as ”—in the manner of delivery of the 
message—how much is included !—all that enters into the effect 
produced upon the hearer, which is not due to the bare facts 
rehearsed. The circumstance that God has ordained preaching 
to be the chief means of propagating His Gospel, already suffi- 
ciently indicates the high value He sets upon the accompaniments 
of the Gospel in its impact on the human soul. Saving truth, 
when seen glowing in the transformed life of a Christian person- 
ality, illustrates at once its own meaning and its own power. 
All the sentiment that breathes in the spiritual friendship of a 
new convert for the teacher who has shown him Christ ; all the 
imitation, conscious or unconscious, whereby the younger and 
weaker believer is moulded after the likeness of his Christian 
examplar ; all the force of conviction that arisés through seeing 
salvation wrought out in a renewed person—all these moments 
enter into that complex effect which the preached Word makes 
upon men’s souls. And all these moments belong to the “ how 
to speak ” of Christian Homiletics. 

With the above considerations governing his preaching from 
week to week and year to year, the Christian minister may pursue 
these studies in the history of revelation, or Biblical Theology, 
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which we have advocated, assured that there is no other study in 
which he can engage that will so well repay his labours, either by 
bringing him into sympathetic understanding of revealed truth, 
or by supplying him with interesting, vital and co-ordinated 
material for the indoctrination and edification of his people. 


James Oscar Boyp. 
Vienna, Austria. 
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THE SCIENCES AND PHILOSOPHY." 


We encounter frequently the statement that the scientists of our day are less irreligious 
than those of the generation which has just passed, and that there is a general move- 
ment of scientific thought in a direction away from an earlier position of antagonism 
with religion and with religious beliefs. And that this is so, in some sense, we believe, 
nevertheless some comment ought, perhaps, to be added; for is the implication 
indeed justifiable that scientists ever were irreligious ? As a body of men were 
not irreligious, even in the nineteenth century—and this is the period to which, 
commonly, reference is made ; for on a consideration, on the one hand, of the leaders 
of the Physical Sciences the names of Faraday, of Kelvin, of Stokes, of Clerk-Maxwell 
and of the late Lord Rayleigh come to mind and testify to the contrary, and with 
regard to the Biological Sciences we remember the names of Agassiz, of Pasteur, 
of Owen, of Mivart and of Wallace. These men—and a host of others—were not 
irreligious, The fact is that, save for one exceptional group, the opposition to religion 
came rather from the “ camp-followers ”’ of science, in the words of the late Professor 
Macalister, Professor of Anatomy at Cambridge, than from the leaders of scientific 
thought. But an exception must be made with regard to several eminent thinkers, 
mainly in the realm of the Biological Sciences; men who were keen and able 
controversialists and who popularised their views in no uncertain manner. And it is 
to these men, vocal out of all proportion to their relative numbers, that we owe the 
still widely spread notion that Science was, and to some extent still is, inimical to 
religion and to religious beliefs. In passing we may, perhaps, venture to observe 
that this thought is widely current among the theologians of our day, many of whom 
shew altogether too great a readiness to pare down and to mutilate theological 
doctrine in the interests of what they imagine to be the Scientific, or “ modern,” 
W eltanschauung. We have heard it stated not infrequently, and not, we think, 
without some truth, that at the present time the opposition to religion comes from 
some of the theologians rather than from the men of science. | 
We welcome then the Gifford Lectures on The Sciences and Philosophy, by Professor 
J. S. Haldane, as being a sincere record of the views of one whose days have been 
passed in biological study and research, and who occupies an eminent place in his own 
special field of the study of Physiology. The lectures are divided into two parts and 
in the former part Professor Haldane sketches the history of biological theories during 
the last two hundred years or more; he tells of the rise of, and of the 
influence exerted by the mechanistic theory of biology, according to which biology 
was not an independent science but was merely a branch of physics and chemistry— 
themselves in turn being but branches of dynamics. So that all the phenomena 
studied in biology were but expressions of the properties of matter in motion ; given, 
then, matter and motion, all else, whether in physics or biology [and also, it was 
contended, in psychology] could be deduced therefrom. This view, according to 
Professor Haldane, is now altogether untenable; “the theory (i.c., m isti 
biology) is therefore bankrupt. It has in fact ceased to interest physiologists in 
recent times,” . . . “not by the widest stretch of the imagination can we 
conceive of structural machinery which goes on reproducing itself indefinitely.” 
And he tells us that “ from the first beginning the mechanistic theory of life was 
embarked upon a hopeless task”; yet again he speaks of the “claptrap” which 
talks of “ scientific physiology progressively revealing the mechanism of life.” His 
t ‘The Sciences and Philosophy. Gifford Lectures, University of Glasgow, 1927 and 1928. By 
Professor J. S. Haldane. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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reasons for making these statements we consider subsequently ; we pause here only to 
observe his conclusion that biology is not a branch of physics and chemistry but is an 
independent science and must be studied as such, its phenomena being as fundamental 
as—much more fundamental, he thinks, than—those of physics and chemistry, i.e., of 
dynamics. Indeed Professor Haldane seeks to turn the tables completely and he 
asserts that the phenomens of physics must be “ interpreted biologically”—this as 

an “ act of scientific faith” ; and upon this act, and similar acts, of faith the whole 
of his philosophy would appear to be based. 

Professor Haldane turns from mechanistic theories of biology to a consideration 
of vitalism ; and vitalistic theories he rejects decisively. Yet although “at the present 
time vitalism may not be popular, it is alive in scientific and philosophical writings ” 
he instances a notable recent example of a very emphatic vitalistic interpretation in a 
book by Professor MacDougall, The Principles of Psychology— specially noteworthy 
because MacDougall has himself studied physiology deeply.” And another and 
similar example is mentioned in Professor Seba Eldridge. 

Professor Haldane proceeds to consider phenomena associated with consciousness 
and argues strongly, and as we feel rightly, for psychology as an independent science. 
“‘ Co-ordination ”’ is the central thought throughout the lectures and we meet here, 
in the realm of psychology, co-ordination, only it is co-ordination in time as well as in 
space ; for he regards organisms, from the biological point of view, as being organised 
inspaceonly. We meet the curious statement that “in biological interpretation, just 
as in physical interpretation, the detailed happenings of the present are not regarded 
as having any direct connection with the detailed happenings of the past or future.” 
But however this may be, and whatever it means, we may agree with Professor Haldane 
in holding that psychology is an independent science; “‘ we can thus attach no 
meaning to the idea that conscious behaviour may simply be a development of mere 
life or physical existence.” Here again he seeks to turn the tables upon the 
mechanists ; for, admitting the essential futility of attempting to deduce psychological 
phenomena from purely biological or physical principles, he seeks to interpret these 
latter psychologically. . . . “‘ conscious behaviour must in reality be present 
behind what appears to us as the mere blind organic behaviour of lower organisms or 
plants, and what appears to be mere mechanical behaviour of the inorganic world.” 
This again is an “ act of faith,” and frankly we cannot feel that Professor Haldane brings 
forward any reasons at all to justify it or even make it probable. 

The keywords of Professor Haldane’s exposition are ‘independence,’ and 
‘interdependence’ or ‘co-ordination’; and frequently he appears -almost to 
regard the thought of co-ordination as new, or, at all events, he seems to regard 
himself as holding the notion in opposition to others who would deny it ; he tells 
us that, “ the fact of co-ordinated maintenance may not be evident to philosophers 
and theologians, but it is forced on the attention of medical men.” Now if there is 
one thing more fundamental than any other among philosophers and among 
theologians it is the idea of co-ordination and co-ordinated maintenance, and it 
has been fundamental from the beginning. Perhaps we should not be surprised, 
then, to find that Professor Haldane makes no attempt to analyse the various meanings 
associated with the word ‘dependence.’ For example, the earth and the sun are 

‘independent’ in that the sun is not the earth and the earth is not the sun; yet 
nevertheless they are ‘ dependent’ bodies in that they act upon one another, so 
that if a ‘ foreign’ body enter the solar system and impinge upon the sun the motion 
of the earth is thereby affected ; indeed the earth may cease to be an ‘earth’ and 
may disintegrate into electrons and protons. In other words the solar system is a 
system; and we must realise that the notion of a ‘system’ is not incompatible 
with the‘ independence’ of the entities (in this case the bodies) which, working 
together, form that system. 

It would appear to be the absence of such analysis that leads Professor Haldane 
into such strange conceptions of, and statements about, the “‘ Newtonian physics,” 


this we may agree. But his next step, the assertion that we must interpret physical 
phenomena biologically, is an “ act of faith ” he tells us, or rather, as we believe, a 
conjecture, resting partly upon a misconception ; and we must decline to follow him 
here. He is indeed adopting precisely the same method as that of the mechanists, 
against which he levels, rightly we feel, such strong objections. But to return, 
“ chaos ” would seem a strange word to apply to the world of physics ; if physics be 
anything it certainly is not this. Professor Haldane speaks, for example, of the kinetic 
theory of gases ; according to which a gas consists of a large number of molecules in 
motion under the usual dynamical laws of momentum and energy, so that if at any 
instant of time we know the masses, the positions and the velocities of the separate 
molecules, then the positions, and the velocities, of these molecules are, ae 
predictable at any subsequent time—and, too, these quantities are, 
calculable for any previous epoch. All this is surely the very antithesis of chaos ; 


-is, in fact, “‘ co-ordination ” and that of a particularly exact kind. 


Co-ordination, then, is the characteristic feature in the “‘ Newtonian ” i 
of the physical world, or indeed in any scientific conception of the world. And the 
truth is that the biological realm differs from the realm of physics not in the fact 
of co-ordination but in the kind of co-ordination. Machines do not reproduce them- 
selves and do not get “ acclimatised” to varying environments, as do biological 
organisms ; and this is a fact Of great significance. But the difference in behaviour 
is connected with the difference between two kinds or types of co-ordination, and not 
with the presence of co-ordination on the one hand as contrasted with its absence 
on the other—in other words, upon co-ordination as contrasted with chaos. We 
must accept the existence of these two differing kinds of co-ordination as a fact of 
experience, and not seek to explain away the fact by an “‘ act of faith.” “ We get 
nearer to reality in biological interpretation,” Professor Haldane tells us; we may 
indeed hold that we get nearer to biological reality (whatever that may be) by 
interpreting a biological organism biologically, but we see no reason whatever for 
asserting that we may apply biological interpretation to the physical world and so 
get nearer to physical reality. And only the ambiguities of words, or else bondage 
to a theory, allow of our sliding into such a statement. 

Professor Haldane proceeds then to psychological interpretation, regarding this 
as more fundamental still, and he asserts that physics and biology must be swallowed 
up by psychology. ‘“ Thus we can regard both biological and physical interpretation 
as nothing but the first stages in psychological interpretation and therefore parts of 
it.” The fact is that Professor Haldane argues well for psychology as an “ independent 
science,” but this simply means the existence of stillathitd type of co-ordination, 
and the “ swallowing up” of either of these types by any of the others is an “ act 
of faith ”—we believe a conjecture—not unconnected, we venture to feel, with the 
ambiguity of words. 

Of course we live in a Universe and, as the very word implies, these three realms 
must ultimately be regarded as being in some relationship with each other ; indeed 
each man exhibits in himself the properties of each realm. If he fall over a cliff he 
falls with the acceleration due to gravity ; his body is a biological organism ; and 
he is conscious of the psychological realm : and the problem of the relationship between 
these various realms is the problem of erm But the mere process of 
engulfing one within another, followed by Professor Haldane, is altogether too facile 
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that is, the physics based upon the laws of motion as formulated by Newton, and 
which held sway until the appearance of the theory of relativity. For he speaks of 
“ Newtonian chaos,” of “ essential chaos” and of “ chaotic energy,” in the world 
of physics, and such-like terms are scattered liberally over the of his book. 
And with this he contrasts sharply the “ co-ordination ” which he finds to be the 
essential characteristic of biological organisms, for upon this “ co-ordination” he 
insists rightly and at great length. We cannot therefore interpret biological 
henomena | | he tells us, we must / pret them : and with 
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a method; it certainly is not the only method, and it rests upon successive “ acts of 
faith ”—or conjectures, as we believe—which have, at most, but the slenderest 
justification. 

In his chapter on Jnterest and V alues Professor Haldane tells us that, “ if we ask 
why we should act honestly when if we acted dishonestly in our own individual interest 
it would almost certainly never be found out, or why we should act courteously to 
persons who do not know us and whom we shall never see again, the answer is that it 
is in our own wider or more real interest to act honestly or courteously.” But is this 
so very different from the attitude against which he protests later, that, namely, 
of “ those who regard religious beliefs or ministrations as a means for averting trouble 
in a future life,” who “ are not in sight of true religion” ? We agree; but what are 
we to make of the former statement ? Honesty is to our own individual interest ; 
honesty is, no doubt, the best policy—in the long run ; although we confess that our 
own experience not infrequently leads us to regard this as an act of faith. But this is 
not the reason why we should be honest ; real religion takes an altogether higher 
view than this and a “religion” based only upon such conceptions of “‘ wider 
interest ”? must break down and vanish amidst the troubles and difficulties of the 
world in which we live. It may possibly be more suitable for academic circles, 
though we doubt it, but it simply will not wear in everyday life. Or again, “ the 
apparent individual interests and values in this spiritual world turn out, when we 
examine them, to be not inseparable interests, but one interest . . . and this 
perception guides us to honest, diligent, unselfish and charitable conduct and is the 
motive impulse of all that we regard as being best in our actions.” There is the 
usual ambiguity here of “ one interest ”—which may mean either the interest of one, 
or else a common interest. On Professor Haldane’s line of argument a squad of 
soldiers aiming at the same target would be really only one soldier, since there is 
*“‘ one aim,” or “ one interest.” But this ambiguity apart, is this really the motive 
impulse of all that we regard as being best in our actions ? Of course we know that 
it is not; but it all expresses the fact that this pantheistic system of “ religion ” 


_ which Professor Haldane seeks to establish is not that which we ordinarily understand 


by religion. Nevertheless he takes over many of the conceptions of religion and 
applies them to “ religion,” whence they certainly did not arise, where they will not 
grow, and to which they are foreign. 

The line which Professor Haldane follows leads him, more or less naturally, 
to the Pantheism which he seeks to establish—as of course it was designed to: do. 
He abolishes individual interest and individual personality—these are “ unreal.”’ 

“. . . to see this we have only to consider the conscious behaviour of 
members of a family, or a tribe, or of fellow countrymen. Both their perceptions 
and their conscious actions express no mere individual interest, but a wider interest, 
which may entirely overbear what would be interpreted as individual interest. 
The latter thus shows itself to be unreal in itself, and only real in so far as it expresses 
the wider interest.” | 

What this really shews is what it states, namely that individual interest has been 
to some extent, overborne; and that this should be so is inherent in the idea of a 
“ tribe ” or “ family.” But the whole passage shows again the lack of analysis of the 
idea of “co-ordination,” the failure to realise that “independent ” entities may 
work together to form a “ system ” ; the old confusion manifested in the conception, 
presented to us earlier, of Newtonian “chaos.” And again,“. . . individual 
personalities are unreal, the only real personality being God.” This would appear 
to be a direct negation of our deepest consciousness. The Christian religion recognises 
God as the only “ real ” personality in the sense that He is the Creator and Sustainer 
of all other personalities ; but recognises also that the root of our deepest consciousness 
is that our personality is our own—that for each one of us the deepest realisation is 
that “I” exist. 


In connection with religion, and with the Christian religion in particular, we 
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meet some curious statements, e.g., “. . . im Christian countries it is generally 
held that though God originally created the visible world, He then left it to itself, 
with only the laws which we discover by scientific investigation for its further 
guidance ”—“ God, though all , is therefore outside ourselves.” This 
is Deism ; sad fo held ta It is surely a 
travesty of Christianity. 

And here it is perhaps not unnecessary to point out that the “ God” or all 
embracing Unity, at which Professor Haldane arrives is not the God of religion ; 
out of the scientific abstractions with which Professor Haldane deals one cannot 
derive the idea of God which is common among men, and in particular in religion. 
And upon this ambiguity many of Professor Haldane’s statements rest. Further, 
is it true’that the first “‘ essential in religious belief is that God is the Creator and 
Sustainer of us and our universe” ? Surely the first affirmation of, at all events, 
_ the Christian religion is the existence of a Personal, Ethical and Self-Revealing God : 
Christianity is thus at the outset a system of Theism, and, as such, is opposed to all 
systems of Pantheism, or mere Deism. 

Again, with Professor Haldane’s exposition, as is common in Pantheistic systems, 
there goes a complete denial both of individual immortality and of the supernatural. 
Presumably our individual personality, now “ unreal,” will hereafter become less 
“unreal ” in the sense that the illusion of it will vanish. We are told that, “‘ we are 
accustomed through the New Testament scriptures and other writings to the idea 
that it is only through losing our individual selves and through faith in the love and 
omnipotence of God that we attain to union with Him. It is surely in this Union 
and not in our continued individual existence, that we attain true immortality and 
with it freedom.” But could there be a more complete misconception than this 
both of the letter and of the spirit of all of the New Testament writings? Surely 
an essential part, expressed, implied, and presupposed, of the New Testament is the 
unique and abiding value of the individual soul; to deny individual immortality 
on the authority of ideas derived from the New Testament is indeed a remarkable 
achievement. One has only to read almost any passage, with Professor Haldane’s words 
in mind, to realise how great is the gulf which separates them. And this does not 
induce us any the more readily to follow him when, “in the spirit of the Founder,” 
he seeks “ to purge Christian theology of everything which prevents it from making 
a universal appeal.” Christianity will not “‘ growin clearness ” as he thinks, in this 
“* purging ” process, but will vanish in complete denial. 

And of course there is a complete denial of the “ supernatural”; he wishes 
“to see belief in the supernatural dissociated entirely from religion.” Now we 
are not unacquainted with the ambiguities lurking in this word “ supernatural ” ; 
from Jjne point of view all is “ natural,” from another all is “ supernatural.” The 
fact is that Professor Haldane seems to define the “ natural ” as “ that in which God 
is not,” and the supernatural as “ that in which God is”; and with the ideaof ‘God’ 
as an all embracing Unity it is not difficult to deny one of these ; there is no room left 
for it. In this case it is the “ natural ” and not the “ supernatural ” which is denied, 
but we have not thereby effected anything beyond the use of words. We are told 
that “ to insist on the need for it [i.e., a supernatural element in religion] becomes 
equivalent to insistence on doubting the omnipotence and omnipresence of God.” 
But in fact there is no inconsistency at all ; for the most orthodox believer holds that 
God is present always and everywhere, and is all-powerful, but that He manifests 
Himself in various ways, to some of which in common speech we attach the name 
“ natural ” and to others the name “ supernatural.” We cannot therefore feel the 
need for a dissociation of the supernatural from religion, for we feel that religion is 
not saved from extinction by such dissociation, but, on the contrary, is thereby 

inguished. 
or ail these reasons, therefore, and for not a few others, we cannot rest content 
with the Pantheism which Professor Haldane presents to us ; we feel that it bristles 
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with ambiguities, with misconceptions both of itself and of that which it seeks to 
replace, and with “ acts of faith” which are in fact little more than conjectures. 
Nevertheless we may welcome his expression of opinion as showing the modern 
breakaway from mechanistic theories, as showing too his feeling of the need for an 
immanent God. Pantheism is an expression of part of the truth, but it ignores, or 
explains away, many other parts; and for this reason it cannot be regarded as a 
stable system. We must not, however, overlook the fact, which cannot be borne too 
carefully in mind, that no theory which has ever obtained wide currency and held 
- powerful sway over the minds of men is ever wholly false* ; on the contrary, it draws 
whatever strength it has from some side or aspect of the truth which it embodies. 
And if Pantheism, such as Professor Haldane seeks to present, affirms God’s absolute 
immanence in the world, as against Deism which affirms His absolute transcendence 
over it, Christianity unites the two sides of the truth in a higher concept—maintaining 
at the same time the Divine immanence and the Divine transcendence. ‘One God 
and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all.”* And, in passing, 
we feel that we should record our conviction that no duty is more imperative on the 
Christian theologian than that of showing that instead of Christianity being one 
theory among the rest, it is really the higher truth which is the synthesis and 
completion of all others. Pantheism, we feel, must share the fate of every incomplete 
system and must rise to something higher; or else sink to something lower ; and here, 
in Professor Haldane’s exposition, it is better perhaps to regard it as a stage in an 
upward progress; for in these lectures on The Sciences and Philosophy, he rejects 
“‘ mechanism ” and some of the theories associated therewith, but fails to reach any 
position conformable with the whole of man’s nature, or adequate to man’s needs. 


G. C. Srewarp. 
Hull. 


SAMARIA IN AHAB’S TIME.3 


Durine the last ten years scientific exploration in Palestine has proceeded with 
more activity and with larger success than in the century preceding. Interesting 
results have followed from excavation in Jerusalem, Beisan, Megiddo, Mizpah, 
Ascalon, Gerar, Kirjath Sepher, Gaza, Beth Shemesh, Gibeah of Benjamin, Shiloh, 
Shechem and other historical centres. 

This volume recounts the tale of work done in uncovering the ancient city of 
Samaria, “ the head of Ephraim.” Twenty years ago the Harvard University began 
to search among the ruins of the capital of northern Israel. Not much has been 
done since the war: but we further discoveries in the near future. 

’ Somewhere about goo s.c. Omri, king of Israel, purchased the hill on which the 
city was to be built, for two talents of silver. He erected there a fortress-city 
(1 Kings xvi. 24). The fortifications have been laid bare. Superposed upon 
them is the palace of Ahab, which extends over the southern and western of 
the mound, and displays a more highly skilled craftsmanship. It was probably the 
work of Tyrian masons. The luxury of this period seems to have been almost as great 
as in Solomon’s days. 

This palace is spoken of as Ahab’s “ivory house” (1 Kings xxii. 39). For 
Israel Tyre was the chief centre of the trade in ivory (cf. Ezek. xxvii. 6,15). In the 
courtyard of Ahab’s palace the excavators discovered an ivory mirror-handle carved 
_ in the form of a winged viper wearing the Egyptian crown, and an ivory dagger- 

handle with the end shaped in the form of a lion’s head. In the debris elsewhere 
t Cf. Jas. Orr: The Christian View of Ged and the World, Chaps. I, II, passim. 
2 Cf. Eph. iv. 6. | 
3 Samaria in Abab’s Time, by J. W. Jack, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1929. 86. net. 
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they found other relics in ivory. Ahab was, of course, through his wife Jezebel, 
intimately associated with Phoenicia. 

The chief interest in the excavations on the hill of Samaria is in a number of 
minute coincidences which incidentally show the reliability of the Scripture records, 
even in trivial matters. 

Only one gate into the town is mentioned in the Old Testament (2 Kings vii. 18). 
In ancient times the number of gates into a fortified town would be kept as low as 
possible (cf. Josh. ii. 5). The gate of Samaria has been found on the west. The 
open concourse (1 Kings xxii. 10) is in front of it. 

The tower where king Pekahaiah was assassinated by his chief officer Pekah 
(2 Kings xv. 25) has been uncovered. A dungeon too has been unearthed, which 
may be the one where Micaiah the prophet was imprisoned (1 Kings xxii. 27). At 
the north end of the courtyard is a reservoir—32 by 17 feet. It was here no doubt 
that the king’s servants washed the royal chariot after the battle of Ramoth Gilead, 
cleansing it from the life-blood of Ahab (1 Kings xxii. 38). 

A number of braziers have been found. These may call to mind the one in 
Jehoiakim’s winter house into which he flung the mutilated prophecies of Jeremiah 
(Jer. xxxvi. 22). Some of these were tastefully shaped and beautifully ornamented. 

Two cuneiform inscriptions have been found dating apparently from Israelite 
times. Mr. Jack says: “ There must have been considerable intercourse in Omri’s 
and Ahab’s times between Israel and Babylonia, both commercially and politically. 

. The East could only be properly reached at this time through cuneiform.” 

Iron arrow heads are found in undisturbed Israelite ground. The transition 
from bronze to iron seems to have taken place about the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century B.c. The earliest known manufactured iron in Palestine may be dated about 
13508.c. In Egypt one can go very much further back ; in Chaldea we find traces of 
wrought iron a thousand years before Abraham. So that the mention of iron in 
early Biblical times is not, as some have supposed, “an anachronism.” Iron r 
a higher smelting temperature than copper, otherwise the working of it does not 
seem to be more difficult ; and it is probably easier than the mingling of the metals 
which form bronze and brass. 

Ahab had a number of stewards appointed over inces. It was Solomon 
who first introduced this system of distribution. The lettered potsherds in Ahab’s 
palace confirm the accuracy of 1 Kings iv. 7-19. 

The earliest alphabetic writing found in Palestine is in tablets discovered in 
Gezer (c. goo 8.c.). But in Phoenicia we have earlier examples—the inscription in 
Ahiram’s tomb at Byblus, for example, carries us back to about 1250 B.c. There 
are writings graven on the rocks in the Sinaitic Desert (at Serabit) which are apparently 
alphabetic, and date from 1900 B.c. 

In Ahab’s store-chamber (cf. 2 Chron. xxxii. 28) sixty-three ostraka (broken 
potsherds written upon) have the Hebrew script, still fairly legible, written with a 
reed-pen. Scribes were accustomed to carry a pen and ink outfit (<f. Ezek. ix. 2, 3, 11). 
A commercial traveller (Unamun) took five hundred rolls of papyrus from Egypt to 
Byblus (north of Tyre) two centuries before Ahab. These ostraka undoubtedly — 
date from the time of Ahab. It has been supposed that cuneiform was the 
official mode of writing in Israel and Judah up to the time of Hezekiah. But 
ordinary writing was in the alphabetic script. It is possible that we owe the alphabet 
to Egypt. Before this simple discovery, which was yet so late in arriving, 
characters represented syllables, not single sounds as of consonants or vowels. 
“In the Egyptian hieroglyphic script vowels are omitted and a full alphabet of 
consonants is found” (p. 51). 

We thank Mr. Jack for this timely and instructive volume. 


D. M, 
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THE TITHING SYSTEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.! 


Mr. P. W. Tuompson, M.A., is to be congratulated upon achieving what is believed 
to be an unparalleled feat, viz., presenting to the British public a treatise upon Tithing 
in such a manner that the British public have called upon him for a second edition ! 
Hitherto one edition has always satisfied the public appetite for this topic ; but Mr. 
Thompson is a man of letters as well as an accountant, and has produced a volume 
written with distinction as well as knowledge, not only with accuracy but also with 
charm. The Whole Tithe in its second and enlarged edition is published by Marshall 
Morgan and Scott, Paternoster Row, at the charge of §s., and contains 241 pages. 
It is divided into two parts—the Historical and the Practical ; has an Appendix in 
three parts, the first dealing with the Tithing Account for the Seven Years Cycle, 
the Sabbatic year being duly observed ; the second with the same Cycle, the Sabbatic 
year not being observed ; the third with the Year of Jubilee ; and it is indexed. The 
ground is carefully covered by a man who has mastered the subject, who faces the 
various issues without flinching, and who has challenged the attention of the thinking 
public with the flattering result that his conclusions have not been seriously 
questioned, Granted that in the Old Testament God has given us guidance as to 
roportionate giving which in principle applies to ourselves as truly as to the Israelite 
ection this is a book which it is incumbent upon the people of God to know. 

The first edition was splendidly received. The Accountant in effect accepted 
it as the most authoritative work upon the subject. The Jewish Chronicle referred 
to it as a notable book. The Author passed upon it a very favourable judgment as 
an authoritative work ; and a religious weekly, The Methodist Recorder, expects it to 
be the standard work upon the Hebrew Tithing System. The reader may therefore 
feel some confidence that the volume is worthy his careful consideration, The 
Hebrew Tithing System was not easy to understand. It could not fail to be beset 
with problems, for which a solution had to be found, and in which sometimes exacti- 
tude was impossible. For instance, the Levites received tithes from the other twelve 
tribes, and themselves supported the Priests by paying tithes to them in their turn. 
But whilst the Levites received both first tithe, second tithe, and third tithe, the second 
and third reached them in forms which made any tithing for the priests a practical 
impossibility ; and thus they paid to the Priests a tithe only of their first tithe. This 
deficit on what was due to the Priests was made up to them by the allocation to the 
priests direct of the first shearings of the sheep’s wool; in other words the tithe of wool 
went not to the Levites but to the Priests direct from the farmers all over Israel, 
and this was approximately a fair return t6.the Priests for the loss of their tithe of 
the second and third tithes paid to the Levites. 

The favoured position of the Levite and the Priest is very striking, and the 
following passage makes it quite clear that the Divine regulations did not sanction the 
view which our socialist brethren are constantly urging upon us, viz., that a man’s 
remuneration should be decided by his need rather than by the amount of work he 
has done. 

Out of the 365 days of the year the Israelitish farmer would refrain from work on approx- 
mately sixty-five days, owing to the weekly sabbath and the feasts of the Second Tithe. Out 
of the products of the remaining 300 working days, one-tenth—the products of thirty days— 
went in First Tithe to the Levites. Twelve tribes (for the tribe of Joseph was two-fold, 
Ephraim and Manasseh) paid a thirty days’ tribute to one tribe. The Levites gross income 
was therefore to the farmer’s gross income as 360 is to 300. But whereas the farmer worked 
300 days in the year, the Levite worked 360. The service of the Sanctuary never ceased. 
The First Tithe, in short, was a considered scheme for the provision of a seven days’ income 


who coven dogo por weak, of six days’ income of a man who 


The Whole Tithe. By Mr. P. W. Thompson, M.A. Renton: Morgan, & 
Pp-241. Price ss. 


a 
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Mr. Thompson has in himself that happy combination—the mind of the severe 
accountant and the heart of the enthusiastic disciple." When he has completed 
one of his necessarily somewhat complicated calculations he reveals his eager desire 
that the Christian of 1930 shall reap the blessings and benefits of tithing. How few 
people, for instance, 
place it was meant to hold in the discipline of life! 

The enactment relative to the Second Tithe were less severe, as it might be sold in the 
customary loca] market and the financial equivalent only brought to the Sacred Capital. 
Furthermore, an Israelite might eat thereof on the way to the Festival, at the Festival, and 
whilst on his way home again. As we have seen, only a sixth of this Second Tithe ever went 
out of his own possession, but nevertheless a valuable moral result was attained by compelling 
its use. When the land of Canaan was fairly parcelled out it would consist of small holdings 
of about twenty acres each. The curse of a twenty-acre man is grasping scraping greed, the 
scratching up of the last halfpenny—as witness the French peasant-proprietor. Now of the 
product of thirty days’ work, deducting one-sixth for the Levite, the result of twenty-five days 
of work had to be consumed in food alone in the time occupied by the festivals—practically a 
two days’ ration for each day. This was asking an impossibility. But, as we have seen, the 
tithe might be sold and the money used in the purchase of “ whatsoever his sou! lusted after.” 
. « + Aman was taught to spend luxuriously as part of a religious duty, and miserliness 
received a severe corrective. 

A note says that it was a two days’ ration for one day “ because under ordinary 
circumstances the product of twenty-five days’ work would have provided not only 
food for that period but clothing, domestic expenditure, and savings also.” 

As to his conclusions respecting the amount of the total income represented 
by the three Tithes along with the First-fruits and Corners, he shows that on an 
income of £200 a year it would amount to £33 6s. 8d., or exactly one-sixth ; and that 
the tithes were to be levied upon the whole increase in each case (not, e.g., the Second 
Tithe upon the nine-tenths which remained after deducting the First Tithe), 
inasmuch as levied upon the decreasing total the figure would be £31 15s., “ which 
corresponds to nothing on earth with which we have any acquaintance.” Put in 
decimals it would stand thus :—that of the national profits the 

Priests would receive 2 per cent. 


Levites 10 per cent, 
Poor 5 per cent. 


Producer 83 per cent. | 

The Israelitish year was one of a cycle of seven, and, if the Seven Years Cycle is 
taken and the Sabbatic year is observed, this one-sixth is a little bit modified, owing 
to the special tithing of what Mr. Thompson calls The Free Gift in the sixth year of the 
cycle. But for the explanation in full nothing will suffice but careful reading, nor 
will the reader weary or be in any danger of sleep. ° 

Mr. Thompson takes the Old Testament system with all seriousness, as is meet 
and right. It gives God’s «wn counsel as to giving and the limits of giving. As 
to the clergy, “‘ Two classes of clergy are poor and will remain poor—the non-givers 
and the over-givers.” “‘ There are occasions when it is easier to give than not to give 
—easier and more wicked.” “On only two occasions have we ever listened to sermons 
entirely devoted to the subject of systematic giving. Both sermons were preached 
at our own request.” “ For those who wish to carry out the Hebrew Tithing System 
there are three stages, the later being reached as we are blessed for the observance of 
the first ; and these three stages are—the giving to God out of every item of our 
gains or income (i.) one-tenth, (ii.) one-sixth, (iii.) one-fifth.” This last proportion 
is reached by adding to Tithes First-fruits and Corners the Free Will Offerings of the 
man of wealth. Following this course our author is utterly convinced we shall prove 
<n “ the constafit blessing of God upon a hand held out constantly to 

” 

Altogether a very brilliant, notable, readable, and indeed indispensable book. 

Ewell, Surrey. Harotp C. Morton. 
= Mr. Thompson’slittle Giving and Taking, has been distributed to the number 

ef 200,000 coplen, ‘This can be trom F. Turner, 18 Slater Street, Liverpool. 
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THE SECOND ISAIAH.' 


The Second Isaiah, by Professor Torrey, is a work which commands attention 
even from interpreters who are least in sympathy with his critical methods. His 
new view of the Prophecy briefly is that chapters xxxiv.-lxvi. of our book of Isaiah 
(leaving out the four historical chapters, xxxvi. -xxxix.) form a homogeneous group 
and are the work of a single hand. The twenty-seven poems contained in these 
twenty-nine chapters were composed and written down in the order in which we 
find them, without any considerable interval between the dates at which the several 
_Ppoems were composed, and they were published forthwith as one book. Their author 

wrote in Palestine, presumably in Jerusalem, about the year 407 3.c. Not only is 
the nucleus of the nation whom he addresses in their own land, but there is no hint 
in his words that they had ever been elsewhere. Statements like these are arresting 
owing to their divergence from the views of many distinguished critics who find in 
chapters xl.-lxvi. a Deutero-Isaiah and a Trito-Isaiah, or who dissect these and find, 
especially in the latter, fragments which are the work of many authors. 

In the general Introduction of 219 pages prefixed to his translation, Professor 
Torrey presents his case, and the vigour and clearness with which he develops his 
argument leave no room for the flagging of interest or for dubiety regarding his 
conclusions. 

He reviews the position as it has been left by modernist critics :—Fifty years ago 
they divided the Book of Isaiah into two distinct parts: the first part, chapters i.-xxxix. 
written chiefly by Isaiah the son of Amoz ; and the second part, chapters xl.-lxvi., a 
Bee of much later date by a single author referred to as “the Second Isaiah.” 

Wette-Schrader, Driver (Jntroduction, second edition) and Cheyne are referred 
to for the evidence they set forth as to the literary homogeneity of those last twenty- 
seven chapters. The date of this prophet, “ the Second Isaiah,” was about 540 B.c., 
and his mission was to comfort the Jewish exiles in Babylon and to inspire them by 
predicting their restoration to Judea. When marks of Palestinian origin were 
discovered in the later chapters, they were at first regarded as due to the fact that 
the prophet of the exile had continued to deliver his message in Judea after the 
restoration. 

Further examination of the twenty-seven chapters led various critics to take 
exception to different sections of them as being the work of “ the prophet of the 
exile.” The work of later hands was discovered by Stade in chapters lxiii.-lxvi., 
and possibly in chapter lix. Kuenen regarded the greater part of chapters 1., li. and 
liv-Ixvi. as the work of writers who belonged to the generation following the Second 
Isaiah, writers who formed a “ school ” founded by that prophet and who wrote in 
imitation of him. By Duhm (1892) the twenty-seven chapters are divided into two 
books, Deutero-Isaiah, chapters xl.-lv.; and Trito-Isaiah, chapters lvi.-lxvi. Each 
of these books is further dissected by Duhm and other critics so that, for example, 
the “ Servant ” passages are excised from Second Isaiah by Duhm, Cheyne, Kittel, 
Sellin and others. The name Trito-Isaiah for chapters lvi.-lxvi. has now gained wide 
currency and with the spread of the name there has grown among critics a lower 
estimate both of the spiritual value and the literary merit of these chapters which 
were composed by imitators of Deutero-Isaiah. 

Professor Torrey’s view involves a new reading of history. According to his 
theory the deportation of Jews by Nebuchadrezzar in 586 8.c. was not extensive. It 
included the royal family and a number of the leading citizens. In all probability 
Jerusalem was abandoned only during the brief interval while the Chaldean army 
remained in the vicinity. If any of the villages and cities of Judea were much 
depepniated it was for a short time only. The story of the carrying away to Babylon _ 
of the mass of the people is a later fiction. Whatever part of the population was 

% The Second Isaiab. A New interpretation, by Charles Cutler Torrey, Professor of Semitic 
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removed or slain was speedily replaced, partly by foreigners who in, but 


chiefly by Jews who had taken refuge in Ammon, Edom, and adjacent regions, 
in Babylon and 


as well as in Egypt. There was thus no “ exile” on a great scale in 


disaster story the restoration from Ba was invented or 
elaborated in the third century 3.c. by the writer of the books of Chronicles and 
Ezra-Nehemiah. His was to champion the Hebrew institutions at 
Jerusalem against the very of the community at Shechem and 


Isaiah were at this time extant and had been extant for more than a century, and to 
make them conform to this representation of history a few interpolations were 
introduced, in particular the references to Cyrus, Babylon and Chaldea. In xlv. 1 
metre. Take it away and the verses conform to the metrical system in which the 
poem is written. With the excision of this interpolated word there goes also the 
whole of xliv. 28, part of which verse had already been expunged re Duhm, 
Klostermann, Cheyne and Marti. The same hand which is responsible for the 
name Cyrus here interpolated also the words Babel and Kasdim in the parallel 
clauses of three separate verses, viz., xliii.14; xlviii. 14 and xlviii. 20. Omit these 
three names and the whole prophecy of Second Isaiah (chapters xxxiv.- -lxvi.) fits into 
the new seeding of history and reflects the the Jone about the ond 
of the fifth century. 

The Second Isaiah is not to be regarded het of the Exile ” (referring 
to Babylon in particular), but “ * the trophas aloe ” for the nation was 
already being broken up, scattered to the four winds, not in consequence of the 
disasters inflicted. by foreign armies and the forcible deportation of a few thousands, 
but by the unceasing stream of emigration of enterprising Hebrews to the great centres 
of industry and commerce in foreign land. There was imminent danger that these 
oe ews in the great emporia on the Nile, the Euphrates and Tigris, the shores of the 

editerranean and the trade routes of Syria and Asia Minor would be unduly 
influenced by the religious ideas of the peoples among whom they dwelt and would 
forget the high calling of their nation. Concurrent with this outflow of population, 
was the lowering of religious and moral standards in the homeland, through the 
settlement of foreigners and the deterioration of the Jews who remained. The 
dissolution of Israel appeared to be threatened. There were earnest and faithful 

souls still, but the masses of the people at homeand abroad seemed to be lapsing into 
utter indifference. 

The one main theme of the prophet’s message is The Hope of Israel, the People 
chosen of God to save the World. His aim is to arouse his people to, new faith by 
e of the coming glory. There is 
rebuke, a deep note of indignation, as as comfort in his words. He is no 
universalist. He proclaims the doom of the incorrigibly wicked urider the symbolical 
designation of “ Edom.” But he has hope, s hops semagien three supports : Yahwe’s 
omnipotence; the choice of Israel the “Servant”; and his own vision of the 
possibility, through Divine help, of arousing the Jewish people, and through them all 
mankind, to a living faith and a better life. He appeals to history—Abraham, the 
Exodus, the wilderness journey. Abraham is “ the righteous one ” raised up from 
the east (xli. 2). Yahwe, who made a safe road through the fearful desert will make a 
smooth highway for the “ exiles ” soon to be delivered from the present “ Egyptian 
bondage ” (xxxv. 6; xl. 3). The Messianic leader, of the house of David, who is to 
prisoners and “exiles” of the 

tiles.” 

died ahwé to carry out his eternal purpose. It recurs 


consequenuy nc Deyond this home-comumg Of refugees soon after the 
the Temple on Mount Gerizim. To this end he composed long and circumstantial 
episodes in the history of the kingdoms. The great poems which constitute Second 
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in various forms. The Servant is sometimes presented as one of the founders of 
the race—Abraham, Jacob. Again, he is a personification—the primitive Children 
of Israel, the Jewish people of the prophet’s day, the restored nation, Israel’s better 
self, the repentant nation as it might be, and finally there emerges the figure of a 
great leader, the Anointed One. The conception has become individualised ; the 
personal Messiah has come to view. 

A translation of the twenty-nine chapters is given with the lines arranged in 
metrical form, but a protest is raised against attempts to reconstruct the text in 
accordance with an exact metric or strophic system. About two hundred pages are 
given to textual criticism and special Introduction to the several poems of which the 
prophecy is composed. 

According to Professor Torrey’s theory our present book of Isaiah was compiled 
about the middle of the third century s.c. The largest single element was 
the twenty-seven poems (twenty-nine chapters) of Second Isaiah, which had 
circulated anonymously since their first appearance. The first part of the book, 
chapters i.-xxxiii., was made up of an assemblage of poems, most of them of recent 
date, but some perhaps by the author of Second Isaiah himself, and a few of the 
extant remains of the oracles of Isaiah the son of Amoz. To lock the two parts together 
and to authenticate the whole collection, the four historical chapters were inserted 
not at the beginning of Second Isaiah, but between the two originally consecutive 
poems, chapters xxxv. and xl. The whole compilation was assigned to Isaiah the 
son of Amoz and formed the first book of the corpus of the Hebrew Prophets. 

Whatever may be thought of Professor Torrey’s conclusions by modernist critics 
—and to us they are incredible enough—they do not appear to be more incredible 
than many of the theories regarding the origin of the book, which in recent years have 
had great vogue. | 

R. Moors. 


Edinburgh. 


THE VOCABULARY OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT®" 


Since our last issue the felicitations we offered Prof. Milligan on the approaching 
termination of his arduous task have been realised. This circumstance affords us an 
opportunity of supplementing our recent review of the new material thus furnished 
to the Biblical student by a brief notice of the concluding section of the work, the 
value of which is enhanced by a General Introduction from the pen of the editor. 
We are glad that Dr. Milligan, than whom no one has a better title to expound the 
theme in question, has supplied us with so clear and concise a survey of what is 
confessedly a very complex and intricate subject. 

There is comparatively little in the portion of the lexicon before us to provoke 
discussion or comment ; for it contains no surprises to speak of. If we may venture 
so fanciful an image, the closing letters of the Greek alphabet seem in these pages 
to make their exit with the tranquillity of a summer’s eve. Their contents in 
general bear out our recent affirmation that, whilst the fresh data furnished by the 
papyri yield welcome instances of rare expressions found in the New Testament text, 
fraught at times with the zest of some novel suggestion, they do not lend us aid in its 
exegesis beyond a certain point. That class of difficulties which attaches not so much 
to peculiarities of diction as to the inherent uniqueness of the subject-matter of 
revelation receives but slender elucidation from this source. For excellent as technical 
exactitude assuredly is in its proper sphere, there is always a danger that the pursuit 
of the letter may involve the loss of the spirit of God’s message. After all, the high 
places of heavenly vision cannot be trodden surefootedly without the charism of 

© The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament. Part VIII. By George Milligan, D.D. London: 
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spiritual discernment. We rejoice that Prof. Milligan prefaces his notice of the word 
xdows by a reference to those “ deeper implications ” with which Christianity has 
invested it. 

Perhaps the most notable ion he proffers consists in the translation of 
Hebrews xi. 1 here advocated: “ Faith is the title-deed of things hoped for”. The 
rendering is certainly a happy one, provided that there exists sufficient evidence to 
sustain such a version ; for the only example given is in the plural number, and might 
quite possibly carry a different meaning. iméoracis is a noun of curiously diverse 
significations, all of them springing from the notion of an underlying substratum. 
Physically, it is applied to a sediment or groundwork, as the case may be. In regard 
to property it approximates to our term settlement, With respect to persons it denotes 
steadiness, and in that more abstract sense which governed its later theological 
application, subsistence. All these senses reappear in the negative compound 
avurérratos, and it is obvious how hard it often becomes to choose between the 
manifold senses of this variable term for fixity. 

In regard to another interesting word, iwdpyeayv, Prof. Milligan seems to us 
to go somewhat too far in diluting its earlier signification of “ continuity with a 
previous state”. Doubtless the term grew enfeebled in Hellenistic Greek ; ; 
Blass and Warfield appear to be warranted in holding that it still retained 
distinctive sense of being already. We would adduce in support of this position a 
passage from Marcus Aurelius (Bk. IX, ad init.), where ra dvra and ra irdpyovra 
are treated as akin, but not identical. The point is of moment in its bearing on 
Phil. ii. 6, a context in which every syllable needs to be weighed with the same 
nicety which manifestly ruled their selection. Its common use with adjectival 
complements shows that the verb still connotes a condition of being. 

We observe with satisfaction that the substitutionary sense of iwép obtains 
due recognition, and is supported by examples from the papyri. This preposition 
did not suffer such modifications of classical usage in later Greek as some of its 
fellows ; and we have always felt that its unrestricted employment in conjunction 
with wpé and dyri to represent a clear case of substitution in Euripides’ Alcestis 
fairly settles the question of its availability to denote a vicarious action. In that 
play dvri occurs five times and imép three to designate the death of Alcestis in 
her husband’s room, and the verbs rpo@vjoxayv and trepOvijoKxayv are inter- 
changed throughout with the same import. Finally the neutral preposition epi 
is once used, as in 1 Pet. iii. 18, for the same purpose. Were additional proof 
requisite, it could readily be supplied from subsequent Greek writers. For example, 
Plato and Xenophon both use treparoOvjoxey in reference to acts of substitution 
involving the sacrifice of life for life. ; 

The witness of the papyri shows that the noun xe:pdypadov had by the first 
century acquired the technical meaning of a bond, and actual samples of such have 
turned up, some of them duly crossed out as discharged. Suetonius likewise uses 
the term chirographum in this acceptation. Light is thus cast on the “ handwriting ” 
of Col. ii. 14, where the technical term for the effacement of a cancelled bond, 
é£aXeipay, is also employed. But it is disappointing to meef with no information 
concerning the remarkable verb trwmid{av, found not only in the famous p 
in which Paul speaks of “ pommelling ” his body (1 Cor. ix. 27), but also in the 
parable of the Unjust Judge (Luke xviii. 5). In this pugilistic similitude we seem 
confronted with a faded metaphor; for in the latter instance at least it cannot 

signify more than pester (cf. Lat. obtundo). But it is strange that, in order to meet 
with an example of its figurative use, we have to go back as far as Aristophanes, 
who makes use of the word to characterise cities battered by the rough shocks of war. 

The presence of such Latin words as paemula and flagellum, both of them 
illustrated by the papyri, in the Greek text of the New Testament reminds us of 
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the extension of Roman influence which inevitably went hand in hand with that of 
Roman dominion and Roman law. In their zeal for their vernacular protégé we think 
that some of the adherents of Deissmann have shown an inclination to minimise 
the process of assimilation traceable in later Latin and Greek. We must confine 
ourselves to instances in point occurring here. Some of them are analogical forma- 
tions, such as taxon (Lat. oboedientia), xaXxds for money (Lat. aes), xpnorodoyia 
(Lat. blandiloquentia), wrdpiov, specifically, we would suggest, the lobe of the ear 
like the Latin auricula, Dr. Milligan expresses no judgment on the precise meaning 
.of dYodvv in John xii. 32, which so many recent commentators, under the auspices 
of Grimm, for the pleasure in some cases, we fear, of outfacing an apostle, choose 
to understand of the Saviour’s ascension. There may be no extant parallels to the 
sense John gives it; but we would remark that the phrase in crucem TOLLERE was 
—— common in Latin, and made use of repeatedly by Cicero himself (Jn Verrem, 

, 3, 66, ad Att. VII, 11) as a periphrasis for crucifixion ; nor must it be forgotten 
that for many reasons it behoved our Lord at this critical stage of His ministry to 
couch the references He made to His impending death in veiled and reticent 
language. Besides, its allusive use in Jn. iii. 14 had here paved the way. 

One word must be added in conclusion touching the valuable General Introduction 
prefixed to Part VIII of the Vocabulary. It opens with a historical sketch of the 
progressive stages in the discovery and investigation of the papyrus-rolls, with an 
enumeration of some of the literary “ finds ” thus brought to light. Some of these 
are intrinsically valuable. Mingled with such treasure-trove there emerge to view 
basketfuls of official documents and waste-paper products, discarded as worthless 
' by their quondam possessors, but of service to us, for palzographical purposes at any 
rate, where they are accurately dated. Even the literary texts however so recovered 
must be rated rather by their merits than their antiquity ; for the oldest extant texts 
of Plato’s Symposium and Isocrates’ Panegyricus, thus brought to light, have proved 
far more corrupt than MSS. of much later date, as Sir F. Kenyon has pointed out. 
And what is the explanation? That these were rejected, because inferior, copies, 
“cleared out”, to borrow Dr. Milligan’s own language, “en masse from public ° 
archives ” or private collections. We hail with no slight satisfaction his statement 
that “ the Biblical texts occupy a position about midway between the literary and 
non-literary papyri”’; for it tallies with one of the chief contentions in our recent 
review, and it is gratifying to have it confirmed by so eminent an authority. 

Prof. Milligan proceeds to indicate the gains accruing to New Testament 
criticism from the study of the papyri, in point of orthography, syntax and vocabulary 
respectively. He notes, e.g., the distinction now established between yévnya and 
yévvnpya, and the caution shown to be necessary in pressing the sense of certain 
prepositions, or of the final iva, in the age of New Testament Greek. After 
remarking the diminution in the number of vocables exclusively Biblical resulting from 
the new researches, Dr. Milligan signalises some of the positive improvements in 
meaning which it has disclosed to view. Though we confess that these do not seem 
to us of cardinal importance, we gladly admit the fresh point thus given to long 
familiar sentences ; yet, beneficial as that is, we are still of opinion that it does not 
take us very far on our road. Our spectacles are wiped by the linguistic duster, and 
that is well; but the reinforcement of our optic nerve is the supreme matter, where 
spiritual eyesight is concerned ; and for that must we not look elsewhere ? 

The learned editor concludes his illuminating résumé of the situation by a 
feeling tribute to the literary grace and dignity of the New Testament documents. 
For our part, we would merely add that when we ponder the symmetry of its 
composite conformation, and the harmony and heavenly redolence of its doctrine, 
we perceive an effect that demands for its explanation an adequate cause, and that that 
adequate cause will be sought in vain outside Divine inspiration. Prof. Jiilicher 
is here quoted as observing that the Pauline Epistles were “ always intended as 
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writings of the moment addressed to a narrow circle of readers”. That strikes us as 
falling far short of the truth, and in no wise accounting for the actual phenomena of 
thecase. There will be no signal revival of spiritual religion until the Church recovers 
her lost or relaxed hold of ber God-moulded title-deeds, ee 


and practice. We wih 
Epmunp K. 
Ipswich. 


THE APOCALYPSE IN THE ANCIENT CHURCH: A STUDY IN 
THE HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON: 


Tuis is the thesis on account of which Mr. Stonehouse has been awarded a Doctorate 
in Theology by the Free University of Amsterdam, and, although it appears rather as 
printed than, i in the fullest sense, as published, we think it of sufficient importance 
to call attention to it in our Review. 

The simple fact that here we have a weighty contribution to the history of the 
New Testament Canon, will ensure for the thesis appreciation on the part of genuine 
students of Christian Theology. The enquiry is a more difficult one, and has bearings, 
of a far-reaching character, that are more complicated than might be expected on 
first sight. The result is that, although some good workmen have, within compar- 
atively recent years, been at work in this field, a good deal even yet remains to be 
done. There is a sense in which we might say, with Zahn, that the New Testament 
came into existence from the moment at which its latest book was published. But 
it is one thing that within the life time of the last survivor of the apostolic band, the 
several books composing the New Testament should be the precious possession of one or 
other of the congregations of Christendom ; it is another thing that the Church 
Universal should be in possession of a New Testament, and that New Testament 
exactly the same as our own. We know that at what I shall call a surprisingly 
early age the whole Church was in conscious possession of by far the greater = 
of the New Testament, we know also that at least as early as Athanasius the w 
Church was in principle in possession of exactly our New Testament ; but the earliest 
lists of New Testament books that have come down to us do not contain all our books, 
and some books are, at least tentatively, mentioned that were not in the end 
received as part of God’s word. In the end, the whole Christian Church, whether 
in Europe, or Asia, or Africa, received the New Testament in one and the same 
sense—a really impressive fact, in view of the differences that had in the meanwhile 
emerged respecting other important questions, and in view of the questions that for 
a considerable season were agitated, particularly in Syrian Asia, respecting the limits 
of the New Testament itself. The Roman Church, for example, is chargeable with 

ing unwarrantable additions to the Old Testament Canon, and of making void 
much of the New Testament teaching through tradition, but she answers the 
question : What are the books that are contained in the New Testament? in the 
same terms as does the Westminster Confession of Faith. Similar statements would 
fall to be made respecting the Greek Church, and, in a word, respecting all the 
great historic Christian Churches. Nevertheless the history of the New Testament 
books, from the time of their composition to the time that the Church Universal 
received them all, in exactly the same sense as to extensiveness, is an interesting one. 
It is of primary importance that the account to be rendered of the forces, and 
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motives, and principles, that were all the time operative, should be unbiassed and 
ough. 

Dr. Stonehouse deals specially with the history, so far as canonicity is 
of the Apocalypse of John (which in what remains to be said we shall speak of as simply 
the Apocalypse), but it is impossible to deal with the canonicity of one book, to any 

purpose, and avoid the discussion of principles that are applicable to the whole 
volume, and, of course, Dr. Stonehouse’s thesis is noexception tothis rule. The further 
fact that, in the main, his thesis is a criticism of Harnack’s doctrine of the vicissitudes 
of treatment through which the Apocalypse passed, from the time when that prophecy 
‘ was written up to the time that its place in the Canon was no longer questioned, 
does not narrow the writer’s outlook to the extent to which areader might reasonably 
expect at a first look. 

It is admitted on all hands that, from the first the Old Testament was regarded 
in the Christian Church as God’s word. How did the New Testament come as a 
unit to be placed side by side with the Old Testament, and, indeed, to be held, as, 
from its greater clearness, dominating the Church’s interpretation of the Old, at 
least in part? That is the question. Now Harnack’s thesis (see, for example, 
Harnack’s Die Entstebung des Nueun Testaments ; or, in English form, The Origin of 
the New Testament) involves such conceptions as that, Chiliasm, or the belief that the 
coming of Christ will usher in a kingdom which will be both earthly and temporal, 
- lasting, say, for a thousand years, was an essential element in the faith of early 
Christianity ; that that was a time of enthusiasm when apocalyptico-prophetic 
writings alone were held as of equal rank with the Old Testament; that, under 
conditions of that kind, the Apocalypse was received as Scripture earlier than any other 
New Testament book; that with the appearing of the New Prophecy, which goes 
by the name of Montanism (say c. 160 a.D.), a religious movement which the Christian 
Church as a whole condemned, prophecy as a principle of canonicity gave place to 
apostolicity, and that, with the spread of Montanism, the Apocalypse came to be at a 
discount in many places; that as Chiliasm came into disfavour in the Church the 
Apocalypse would in all probability have fallen out of the Canon, but for the paramount 
influence of that great traditionalist, Athanasius, etc. 

This construction offered by Harnack is, in part at least, novel, and calls for 
criticism, That criticism our author applies. ‘There are no sources open to Harnack 
that are not open to Stonehouse too. We sometimes complain of the paucity of 
documents that have come down to us from the post-apostolic ages, but one that 
undertakes to investigate them thoroughly, in order to learn the sum total of the witness 
of these writings to any specific subject, will find the task a sufficiently burdensome one. 
But it is the task which Dr. Stonehouse has undertaken in preparation for the Essay 
under review, and a sense of the thoroughness, as well as fairness, with which the 
undertaking has been, on his part, carried through, is what has mainly prevailed with 
us to write this notice. 

To put the matter briefly, Dr. Stonehouse will not admit, without important 
modifications, that Chiliasm was an essential element in the faith of early Christianity, 
although that is not to deny that a lively hope in the coming of Christ is a characteristic 
of all the New Testament writings, and characteristic of all Christian writings that 
breathe the New Testament atmosphere. Least of all will our author allow that there 
was a time when normal Christian opinion placed New Testament prophets in a 
position of authority above apostles, or subjected apostolicity as a principle of canonicity 
to Apocalyptic prophecy. With regard to the Apocalypse in particular, Dr. Stone- 
house, while fully recognising that this prophecy, after its first enthusiastic reception, 
and after its title to a place as canonical Scripture appeared quite established, had, 
through 2 growing opposition to Chiliasm and to the New Prophecy—tendencies 


Too 


which some thought the Apocalypse countenanced—its apostolicity called in question 
in certain quarters, will by no means admit that the sources, that is, early Christian 
literature, yield any other sense than that it was because the Apocalypse was regarded 
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as the work of an apostle that it was from the first received as authoritative in the 
Church of God; that when certain persons, or even Churches, questioned the 
authoritativeness of this book they, inevitably, at the same time questioned its apostolic 
authorship ; that it was the conviction which the Church of in the main, ever 
cherished in the sense that the Apostle John wrote the Apocalypse, a conviction which 
was constant, that in the end prevailed against all opposition to this precious portion 
of God’s word being held as canonical. 

Apostolicity is thus found to be the vital principle of canonicity all the time, 
and that not only in what concerns the Apocalypse but in what concerns the whole 
New Testament. That does not mean that it was thought that apostles were 
directly the authors of all the New Testament writings; but either that the New 
Testament books had apostles as authors, or that they were issued under apostolic 
sanction. 

Notwithstanding the primacy thus given to apostolicity as a principle of 
canonicity, Dr. Stonehouse is inclined to think that, if severely taken by itself alone, 
it is too simple a key to meet the actual wards in the lock which it is supposed to 

Dr. Stonehouse, with Zahn, lays emphasis on the circumstance that the 
constant public reading of any portion of the New Testament was an essential part 
of the process by which books that were from the first regarded as having apostolic 
sanction came to be recognised as God’s word in the high sense in which the Old 
Testament was from the first thus ranked. 

Even then our author feels that the solution is not complete. Therefore does 
he add: “ But with all our historical investigation we cannot say that the development 
of the New Testament Canon has been fully explained. For we cannot but recognise 
that through this historical process there was a guidance of the Spirit of God. There 


was ahigher guarantee . . . that the Church would receive the New Testament 
writings as divinely authoritative, and worthy of use ona level with the Old Testament 
Scriptures.” 


An enquiry such as Dr. Stonehouse has taken in hand could not be effectively 
carried through without the investigation involving several subsidiary studies. These 
studies, although subsidiary in a relative sense, may, if they be really well done, 
assume on their own account a value positively high. Few things in the perusal of 
our author’s thesis have impressed us more than the freshness and instructiveness 
with which the important subjects, of Chiliasm, of Montanism, of the Alogi, are here 
handled. 


Joun R. Mackay. 
Edinburgh. 


» THE BLAIRS PAPERS* 


Tue author of this volume came prominently before the public a few years ago as a 
literary iconoclast who, in a book on 4 Chain of Error in Scottish History, furiously 
lashed every Protestant historian who accepted certain proved apd long established 
facts of history. This he did by what purported to be a correction of errors, where 
errors did not exist, but stern facts which were a painful irritant to a passionate 
prejudice. He brought a great amount of literary material to the support of his 
destructive effort, which, however, was judiciously and effectively used against him- 


self. 

The author is an ardent Roman Catholic, who, in the volume before us, publishes 
for the first time much valuable material of great use for others as well as Roman 
Catholics, from what remains of the archives that accumiulated in the Scots College 
at Paris, from the Reformation to the French Revolution, and which is now stored 
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in the muniment room and library at Blairs College, Aberdeen. Part of the archives 
is a collection of 30,000 letters, which consist chiefly of the correspondence of the 
Rectors of the Scots Colleges at Rome, Douai, Madrid and Paris. These comprise 
letters of Jesuit Fathers, Secular priests, students and laymen of some consequence 
in the political life of the eventful years covered by the title-page. The aim of the 
author is to bring to life again from their own letters, among others, the Scottish 
Jesuits, “ with their virtues and defects, with their likes and dislikes ”, as “ real men 
of Scotland, not phantoms from a hagiographical romance”. “ A hagiographical 
_ romance” is a phrase, however true it may be, which is not often used by Roman 

Catholic writers against themselves. But this writer is an uncommon critic of his 
co-religionists. In his former book Protestant writers were subjected to his sharp 
lash ; but with admirable impartiality he directs his whip, in this volume, against 
his own erring co-religionists, if more gently, certainly more effectively, in the interests 
of historical truth. Although the author may be presumed to have given us the least 
damaging of the material at his disposal, he has given us enough to show that the 
“ real” Jesuits of his pages, notwithstanding his brave defence of them, are not the 
saints of hagiographical romance, but political intriguers, spies, and inordinately 
jealous and self-seeking men with not more moral lustre and tolerant purposes than 
we find in their lives depicted by Protestant writers. 

In an introductory chapter the author gives us a careful and interesting account 
of the archives at Paris, their varied and valuable contents, and their chequered 
career. The most important of the documents are described in detail. The next 
chapter has the significant heading: “‘ King Charles II, Montrose, and the Scottish 
Jesuits”. Here are many items of interest to the general reader. There are vivid 
references to the battle of Dunbar, Cromwell’s favour to Scottish Roman Catholics, 
the size and composition of Charles’s army at Worcester, and his sympathy and 
friendliness with Roman Catholics. On his entry with his army into England “ he 
lodged in Catholic houses, releasing priests out of prison as he went”. His escape 
from Worcester is described, and how Father Gall encouraged him with the assurance 
“‘ that God had preserved him to become both Catholic himself, and to restore Cath- 
olic religion in Scotland”; and how he was secretly received into the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1655. From these pages it is clear that, if Charles, Montrose 
and the Jesuits had secured all that they aspired to, the followers of what these holy 
fathers call in this book the “ cursed covenant ” and the “ cursed Calvinistical or 
Covenanted country ” of Scotland would have had a history of merciless slaughter 

There are many disclosures in this book which should go far to discredit the 
romancists who have created the Great Montrose, and who jauntily dismiss as a 
delusion of fanatics the well-grounded fear of the Covenanters that Montrose was 
conspiring with rebels and priests “for establishing of popery”. For example, 
“ John Spens ” was, in the years 1649-50, the accredited representative and recruiting 
officer of Montrose in Holland, Denmark and Scotland. This “ John Spens ” was 
none other than Father John Seton. Col. William Johnstone was Montrose’s agent 
at Hamburg. He confided all military secrets to Fathers Gall and Christie, a fact 
which, as this book suggests, puts it beyond doubt that he was himself a Roman 
Catholic. These men, along with others, were so active and took so many risks in 
the interests of Montrose that any impartial reader cannot escape the conclusion 
that, in doing that, they were merely implementing their side of a bargain. “ John 
Spens ” removes all doubt on this important matter, for he wrote: “. . . if his 
Holiness and Clergy could be moved to afford help unto our king by subministrating 
unto him some considerable sum of money (a hundred thousand ducates or two would 
do muth good), the managing and disposition whereof should be at the charge of his 
worthy and valiant General Montrose ; I am confident that never any monies should 
be thought better bestowed by that See, and whereby greater benefit should redound 
to the common good of the whole Church in the propagation and restoration of God’s 
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true worship and Catholic faith in our country ; J cannot goodly commit to writing 
(italics ours) what I know of his Excellency’s inclination in that kind; nor the many 
most advantageous and favourable expressions that I have had from his own mouth in 
that particular”. This is from a letter written by “ John Spens ” from Campvere in 
Holland on December 6th, 1649 to Father Adam Gordon, then at Rome, urgently 
pleading with him to use all the influence he could command at the Roman Court in 
favour of Montrose’s new enterprise. The 200,000 double gold ducats of Flanders’ 
money would be equal to about {£150,000 in present-day currency, with a purchasing 
power of about £500,000. If this is not a practical illustration of the well-known 
Jesuit axiom that the Roman Catholic religion could be restored in Scotland by force 
of arms, plain words have no meaning. 

The rest of this important book is filled with interesting accounts of the Scots 
and Jesuit Colleges at Douai, Rome and Madrid, the Secular Clergy, and Covenanters 
and Catholics, which shed new light on the bitter rivalry between Regulars and 
Seculars, the “ evil example ” of the priesthood, the moral laxity prevalent in some of 
the continental houses, political plots and intrigues, and valuable side-lights on the 
social life of the times. .Father Adam Gordon in a letter written from Madrid on 
April 17th, 1655, gives us an unpleasant view of the inner life of some of these Jesuit 
houses on the continent. He wrote: “ You will not see any here go visit women 
and spend a whole after dinner clattering with their penitents as you do there at 
Rome and in Italy, nor have their chambers full of wine. . . .” His disloyalty 
to his own country is shown in these words: Admiral “ Blake does expect the fleet 
but I hope in God he shall be deceived, if he catch it this kingdom is quite 
undone”, 

The author considers it to be no sacrilege to despoil hagiographical romance ; 
and so he has the courage to declare the “ life” of the Capuchin Friar, Archangel 
Leshe by Rinuccini, Archbishop of Fermo to be a mocking stupidity and absurdity. 
And the author is right. This “life” was originally compiled by Rinuccini from 
the romantic story of his conversion and audacious adventures told by the clever 
propagandist and glib-tongued George Leslie himself. It was highly embellished by 
many editors of its numerous editions in most of the European languages and won 
for this humble-born, impecunious and insignificant George Leslie European renown 
unequalled by the fame of any of his compatriots who served in the priesthood. It 
extolled his nobility of birth, his inherited wealth, his brilliant gifts, his heroism and 
sanctity and his unparalleled achievement in converting to his Church over 3,000 
persons near the tiny village of Monym usk, twenty miles from Aberdeen! The 
“life” of “ this veritable polestar”, “ the most illustrious personage Scotland has 
produced ” made a tremendous impression and appeal in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Even in 1873 Dr. Raess, Bishop of Strassburg, in his great work 
on the converts to Rome since the Reformation gives thirty closely printed pages to 
this “life”. And more wonderful still, the “life”, with slight modifications, is 
honoured with the space of many pages in Bellesheim’s erudite History, thus stamping 
it as authentic history—Magnum est mendacium et praevalet. Scotland has not 
been uncritical of the writings of the fabulists, whether medieval or modern. But it 
was left to that able and fully informed critic of Rome, Dr. T. G. Law, to expose 
completely and finally dispose of “ The Legend of Archangel Leslie ” (The Scottish 
Review, January, 1891 ; Nineteenth Century, November, 1893). 

This is not the only fabulous story in Roman Catholic histories which this author 
corrects. He also furnishes facts which correct the preposterous lists of converts 
sent from this country to Rome and which are found in these and other histories. 
But as this is noticed elsewhere in this issue of the QuarTzrty, it only remains now 
to add that the book is excellently got up, and that the proof-reading appears to have 


been carefully done. 


D. Macrzay. 


Edinburgh. 
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THE REFORMED PRINCIPLE OF AUTHORITY.' 


Tus volume deals with a subject of vital importance, and one to which too little 
attention is given at the present time. The author shows intimate acquaintance 
with the writings of theologians on either side of the Atlantic, and particularly 
with the great systematisers of Holland and America. He quotes nenend from 
these, and most of all from the late Dr. A. Kuyper, of Amsterdam. 

Mr. Hospers, in his great admiration for Dr. Kuyper, devotes the first chapter 
of the book to a brief sketch of his religious life. The great obligation under which 
the Church, in Holland and elsewhere, has been laid by Dr. Kuyper, through his 
able advocacy of the Reformed Faith, is not so widely known and appreciated as it 
should be. He had studied, we are told, in the strongly Liberal University of 
Leyden, at the feet of Professors Kuenen, Scholten, and others of that brand, and 
had imbibed their teaching. In the early years of his ministry, however, he came 
to realise that the people to whom he was ministering in the Gospel were seeking an 
element of spiritual reality that seemed awanting in his preaching. This led Kuyper 
to a close study of the Reformed Faith, with the result in the end that he became 
one of the most notable defenders of the Reformed Theology in Christendom. For 
a time so dominant was the Liberalism of the Dutch Universities that it was difficult 
to secure a sufficient number of orthodox men for the Ministry. Dr. Kuyper, 
accordingly, conceived the idea of founding a new University. In 1880 the Free 
University of Amsterdam was opened, with Dr. Kuyper as one of its five Professors. 
The teaching of the Reformed Theology became a characteristic feature of the 
institution, and it remains such to the present hour. Dr. Kuyper was succeeded 
in the Chair of Dogmatics by the almost equally distinguished theologian—Dr. 
Herman Bavinck. 

Chapter II of the book consists of a lecture given by Dr. Kuyper, in which he 
compares Modernism to’a fata Morgana in the Christian world. This “ Fata 
Morgana ” is a mirage that is to be seen at times on the Sicilian coast. It has three 
characteristics : it presents a beautiful picture of palaces, landscapes, etc. ; it arises 
from refraction under certain atmospheric conditions ; it also lacks all reality. 

These opening chapters give the reader a good conception of what is aimed at 
in the book, namely, an exposure of the root cause of Modernism, a quasi-intellectual 
movement, which the author regards as revolutionary in character, barren of all 
spiritual conquest, and a deadly blight on the Church of Christ. Dr. Machen is 
quoted as saying of it: “ The plain fact is, disguised though it be by the use of 
traditional language, that two mutually exclusive religions are contending for the 
control of the Presbyterian Church. One is the great redemptive religion known 
as Christianity ; the other is the naturalistic or agnostic Modernism, essentially the 
same, I suppose, as the religion of the Positivists, or of Professor Elwood, which is 
opposed, not at one point, but at every point, to the Christian Faith”. A concrete 
example of Modernist teaching is given in Chapter V, and its objectionable character 
is also ably exposed. It is, however, in Chapter III that there appears the real 
question with which the author deals. He sets, over against the Reformed Principle 
of Authority, those of the Roman Catholic Church, and of Rationalism. 

The Roman Catholic principle is the Church. Her voice is to be valid as against 
allothers. Theclaim to infallibility places her in a position of unquestioned authority, 
and, therefore, her dicta have to be accepted without question. 

The Reformed principle is Scripture. There God speaks, and, consequently 
its authority is Divine. Its teaching is believed in, and acted upon, on its own account 
and it is also interpreted in its own light. 

The third principle is reason. By it all the phenomena of Christianity are to 
be measured and judged. This Rationalism assumes various forms, and is found 

1 The Principle of Authority. By the Rev. ee eee, New York, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The Reformed Press, pp. 270. 
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nder such designations as Liberalism, Latitudinarianism, Modernism, Agnosticism 
Atheism. 
Christianity is shown to be based on Revelation, without which it would be 
little better than Buddhism. Revelation is objective, and so Christianity rests on 


_ “External Authority”. It cannot be had apart from Revelation, for it is not the 


product of human religious sentiment, but a divine gift. Warfield, therefore, : 
“To ask us to set aside ‘ external authority’, and throw ourselves on what we find 
within us alone—call it whatsoever name ye choose, religious experience, Christian 
consciousness, inner light—is to ask us to discard Christianity, and revert to natural 
igion”’. 

The Reformed Principle of Authority is due to belief in a personal God, who 
reveals Himself to His rational creatures. The deposit of His revelation is found 
nowhere except in the Scriptures. Calvin, in his Institutes, says: “‘ This, therefore, 
ought to be established that they who have been taught by the Holy Spirit in their 
heart, rest completely in the Scriptures as being credible on their own account, and 
may not subject its truth to argumentation and reasonings; inasmuch as they 
acquire that credibility, which they have with us, through the testimony of the 
Spirit ”. 

The book then proceeds to consider the origin and character of the Scriptures. 
Their origin is declared to be directly Divine. Consequently it is maintained that 
‘“* We must give up the attempt to prove their Divine origin, and unique character, 
on conventional lines. We must put it back in the wholly exceptional position where 
it belongs. . . . The original Protestant principle requires that its Divine origin, 
and unique character to be attested by the testimony of the Holy Spirit in the heart 
of the believer ”’. 

This, of course, raises a question as to the value of Apologetics which, in this 
brief review, we cannot discuss. 

The author discriminates, in connection with such matters, between the 
testimony of regenerate and unregenerate men. The difference constituted in this 
way is not one of degree, but of essence. Christian Theology covers a range of 
conceptions that concern things which can be known only by those who have been 
gifted with spiritual discernment. Unregenerate men are utterly incompetent to 
take knowledge of them. 

The question of Biblical Criticism is dealt with in Chapter VI, and the Doctrine 
of Inspiration of Scripture in Chapter VII. In connection with the latter subject, 
Drs. Kuyper and Bavinck are adduced as advocates of belief in the absolute authority 
of Scripture, and of acceptance of the Scriptures in their entirety as the Word of God. 
The Scriptures are also regarded by these men as having an exclusively religious- 
ethical end in view, and, therefore, requiring to be read and investigated theologically. 
The very specific characteristic of the Bible being that it is the principium of Theology. 

Chapter VIII presents the reader with an able and useful treatment of the 
place and character of Creeds. It is shown how indispensable they are, unless Theology 
is to be dealt with differently from all other spheres of thought, whereas we know, 
definition, and the utmost possible precision of statement, are deemed essential. 

The Ethics of Creed subscription are alsotreated. Thisistimely. It is a subject 
that needs to have more attention given to it than it usually receives. _ 

Other questions which come up for consideration are these : “‘ Are the Standards 
Medizval ?” ; The Sermon on the Mount”; “ What is Christianity ?” ; “ The 
Ministry of the Divine Word”; The book closes with a chapter on the Action 
required of the Reformed Churches. 

In the closing chapter a useful distinction is drawn between the being and the 
well-being of the Church of Christ. The question of the being of the Church lies 
with God. That of the well-being of it falls within the human sphere ; and connected 
with it are man’s duties and responsibilities, and the principles which God has given 
whereby the execution of these duties should proceed. 
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Altogether, we regard the volume before us as a valuable contribution to its 


theme. 
Joun K. Camznon. 
Edinburgh. 


LIBERAL THEOLOGY IN AMERICA." 


_ Tuts work is the Thesis presented by the author to the Free University of Amsterdam 
for the Degree of Doctor of Theology. No one who reads the book will be likely to. 
deny that the Degree has been worthily earned. It is a thoroughly competent study 
of a supremely important subject, giving evidence of wide research and accurate 

scholarship. Dr. Burggraaft gives us a masterly survey of the relevant literature, and 
furnishes a penetrating analysis of its theological affinities and tendencies. As is 
fitting in a work of history, he writes in a style of sober, straightforward narrative, with- 
out any attempt at literary embroidery, and he displays throughout—and this is of even 
greater importance in a production of such a kind—a conspicuous fairness of judgment 
in expounding doctrines with which he himself may be in profound disagreement. 

The greater part of the work, as has been indicated, is historical in character. 
The theology of the first Puritan settlers in New England was the theology which is 
associated with the name of John Calvin, having as its determining conception the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of God. To-day the theology of America is pre- 
dominatingly Modernist, having its roots in the Humanism of Erasmus, and laying 
chief emphasis, not on God, but on man. What were the causes of this radical 
change ? What were the influences, from within or from without, to which the 
present situation may be traced? To furnish the answer to this question is the 
task to which Dr. Burggraaff first of all devotes his strength. 

His first Chapter, accordingly, is occupied with a discussion of the factors in early 
New England history which were favourable to the later growth of the Liberal Theology. 
Chief among these was the fact that, from a variety of causes, the early settlers were 
inclined to tolerate beliefs which did not coincide with their own. For one thing they 
were fugitives from persecution, and so were not likely to deny to others the freedom of 
which they themselves had been so ruthlessly deprived. Dr. Burggraaff maintains 
that the teaching of John Robinson, with its famous declaration that “ the Lord hath 
more light and truth to break forth from His holy word ”’, was a factor which operated 
in the same direction. Robinson himself was no latitudinarian ; he believed in the 
absolute authority of the Word of God ; but he was strongly opposed to compulsion 
in matters of faith, had a deep dislike for creeds, and manifested an increasing tolerance 
towards people of other persuasions. It was perhaps but natural that the Pilgrims, 
when removed from his personal influence, in their new home beyond the seas, should 
develop his teaching in a direction and to an extent that went beyond the limits which 
he himself would have authorised. It is true that a certain amount of persecution was 
practised in those early days in New England; a few witches and Quakers were actually 
put to death ; but there is good ground for believing that in these cases the punish- 
ment was inflicted for offences which, to a considerable extent at least, were of a civil 
character. The broadening process was further accelerated by several movements 
of a distinctly heretical character, such as the fanatical separation headed by Roger 
Williams, the antinomian mysticism disseminated by Anne Hutchinson, and the 
development of Quakerism, with its denial of the infallibility of Scripture and its 
emphasis on the authority of “the inner light”. In any case, the doctrines of Liberal 
a eee fifty years of the landing of the Pilgrim 
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Dr. Burggraaff’s second chapter deals with the Liberal Theology of Unitarianism. 
This devolopment, as might be expected, was preceded by a decay of spiritual life 
throughout the country. It cannot be definitely traced to any corresponding 
movement in England. Rather was it an indigenous growth in a direct line of descent 
from the Humanism of Erasmus, which found an entranceinto America by the pathway 
of Arminian teaching. As to its more immediate causes, it was a reaction against 
certain features of the Great Awakening of 1740, and this reaction received an impetus 
from the Deistic and infidel literature of the French Revolution, as well as from 
various theological writings imported from England which contained at least a tincture 
of Liberal doctrine. The first great exponent of Unitarianism was William Ellery 
Channing, of whose teaching Dr. Burggraaff gives a careful and detailed exposition, 
based upon a study of his complete works. The outstanding feature of Channing’s 
theology was his emphasis on the dignity of man and on the paternal character of 
God. He was in revolt against the Calvinistic doctrine of human corruption, denied 
the supreme Deity of Jesus Christ, and was the first to give currency to the “ Moral” 
view of the Atonement. 

The humanism of Channing was reinforced by the transcendental philosophy of 
Emerson, which in turn was largely inspired by the views of Coleridge, Carlyle, and 
Wordsworth. A protest against dogmatism and authority, Transcendentalism has 
- been described as “the religion of humanity”, a religion divorced from the 
redemption which is in Christ Jesus, and laying its main emphasis on the supremacy 
of the mind and the dignity of human nature. 

In the teaching of Theodore Parker, who is described as the first American 
Rationalist, the views of Channing were carried to their logical conclusion. Imbued 
witha violent hatred of Calvinism, Parker'madeit hislife task to demolish the distinc- 
tive doctrines of that system. He denied the absoluteness of Christianity, which he 
represented as only a particular manifestation of the one great religion of humanity. 
His theological system resolves itself indeed into pure naturalism. There are no 
miracles, the Bible is a human book, Jesus was a mere man. Dr. Bur : 
exposition of Parker’s views reveals once more the thoroughness of his method. 

The third chapter of the book deals with the Liberalism of the “ New Theology”, 
that development of religious thought which sprang up about half a century after the 
beginning of the Unitarian controversy, and which, Dr. Burggraaff maintains, had a 
genetic relation to the modified Calvinism of Jonathan Edwards and his followers. 
As a preliminary to the discussion of the New Theology itself, therefore, we havea 
review of the teaching of the elder Edwards. 

The theology of President Edwards is subjected to unfavourable criticism on three 
grounds—that it placed undue emphasis on the subjective in religion, that it led to a 
_ Pelagian view of the Will, and that it opened the way for the governmental theory 
of the Atonement. It is at this single point in his thesis that we are constrained 
to join issue, to some extent, with Dr. Burggraaff. We feel that he lays the rod of 
correction a little too heavily on the back of Jonathan Edwards, and imposes upon him 
an undue parental responsibility for later developments of theological thought which 
he would be the first to repudiate. It is of course admitted that, from the view- 
i of strict Calvinism, the teaching of Edwards was not without its blemishes. 

ith respect to the Will—the Divine Will as well as the haman—he was a necessi- 
tarian. It is also true that owing to the special bent of his extraordinarily penetrative 
mind he was inclined to indulge over-much in speculation, a fact which explains, for 
example, his attempt to unfold the precise content of Christ’s sufferings for the sins of 
His people—in other words, to give definite human expression to an experience over 
which there must always hang for us the veil ofmystery. But, apart from this, his view 
of the Atonement does not appear to diverge in any essential respect from the Calvinistic 
doctrine. And as to his emphasis on the subjective, we have not been able to discover 
in his utterances on inward spiritual light anything which may justly be regarded as 
inconsistent with the Confessional doctrine of te witnew of the Holy Spirit in the 
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believing soul. Ifit be urged however, as Dr. Burggraaff urges, that certain utterances 
of Edwards were capable of development in the direction of serious error, and were 
in point of fact appealed to by subsequent writers as lending colour to their own 
departures from the orthodox faith—Emerson, for example, called him “ the first 
American Transcendentalist ”—we have to remind ourselves that this is a favourite 
device of errorists, and that there are men who even “ wrest the Scriptures ” in order 
to find support for their particular brand of heresy. 

The father of the New Theology however, was Horace Bushnell, whose views on 

th various doctrines of the faith are subjected by Dr. Burggraaff to the same exhaustive 
‘ examination, verified in each instance by a reference to the original sources, which 
marked his discussion of the opinions of earlier representative men. Bushnell believed 
in the miracles of the New Testament, but he regarded sin as having only an ethical 
character, replaced regeneration by spiritual nurture, denied the doctrine of the two 
natures of Christ, emptied justification of any forensic element, and taught the moral 
theory of the Atonement as well as the future probation of all men. In its further 
developments the New Theology tended to move still further away from the positions 
of orthodox Christianity. It denied the infallible authority of the Scriptures, the 
redemptive character of the work of Christ and the absoluteness of the Christian 
religion. In its positive teaching it gave a prominent place to the essential goodness 
of human nature. 

In Modernism there is a confluence of the two streams of Liberal thought indenti- 
fied with the Unitarian and the New Theology movements. Modernism is dominated 
by the evolutionary conception alike of life and of religion, and so acknowledges no 
final authority in matters of faith. Such theology as it has is based on religious 
experience rather than on the Scriptures. Modernism also “ confesses the humanity 
of Jesus,” but refuses to say that ChristisGod. “ A thorough study of the present situa- 
tion”, declares Dr. Burgegraaff, “ will show, we think, that Unitarianism and Modernism 
are fighting under the same banner, and that orthodox Christianity, especially 
Calvinism, is their common foe.” 

Dr. Burggraaff’s final Chapter is devoted to an Analysis and Criticism of the doctrine 
of the Liberal Theology in America. This part of the work is of special interest, 
becauses it discloses for the first time the author’s own stand-point. That stand- 
point is one of uncompromising hostility to the Liberal doctrines and of staunch 
loyalty to the orthodox position. ‘‘ We stand consciously and gladly,” he declares, 
“ by the side of the great Apostle to the Gentiles; by the side of the converted 
son of Monica; by the side of the reformer of Geneva.” : 

Theauthor’s criticism of the Liberal theology is restrained but incisive.’ Human- 
ism, he declares, has a wrong conception of God ; its doctrine of universal Fatherhood 
ignores the sovereignty which is based on Creatorship. It also has a wrong conception 
of sin, for in holding that sin is a part of the educative process through which men must 
go on the pathway to perfection, it involves itself in an impossible dualism, because, 
on this view, sin is both good and bad. And finally it has a wrong view of salvation, 
revealing itself in a denial of special revelation, as well as of the Deity of Christ and of 
the redemptive purpose of His work. For these and other reasons, Dr. Burggraaft 
does not hesitate to affirm that Liberalism has no right to the name of Christian 
theology. On this point he speaks with unhesitating plainness, maintaining with 
Professor Machen, that Liberalism and Christianity are two different religions. The 
antagonism between the two systems on every vital question of belief is so fundamental 
that there is no possibility of reconciliation. ‘The Fundamentalist-Modernist 
controversy in America”’, he affirms, “ is historical evidence for the statement that 
one cannot speak of orthodox and of liberal Christians. The difference between 
them i} so great that one or the other must surrender the term ‘Christian’. The 
effort of this thesis was to show that the Liberal theology has forfeited its right 
to the name of Christian, since it denies just those things which historic Christianity 
has always claimed as its heart-truths.” Dr. Burggraaff believes that the battle of 
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the near future will rage round the doctrine of God, as the determining idea of 
men’s religious thinking. He is not without hope, however, as to the issue of the 
conflict. ‘“‘ Who knows ?” he says in conclusion, “ perhaps we shall be blessed with 
a revival of the true religion, . . . a revival which shall be like the Reformation, 
with its accompanying revival of learning, of deepening and quickening of insight, 
a letting loose of the immeasurable forces of God throughout al of life.” 

This work is an achievement of solid worth, which the present reviewer has 
read with special pleasure and with no small degree of edification. Dr. Burggraaft 
reveals himself in these pages as a disputant of judicial temper who can state an 
opponent’s position fairly, as a scholar of outstanding ability who can hold his own 
with the most formidable antagonist, and as a believer of gracious spirit whose views 
of Truth have the strength of personal convictions. In him the culture of the. 
twentieth century is happily combined with an unswerving loyalty to the ancient 
faith of the Christian Church. 


Edinburgh. 


ALEXANDER STEWART. 


GRACE ASTOUNDING IN BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA." 


Tue sub-title of this amazing book is “‘ A record of the Lord’s dealings with Brother 
Cornelius Martens”, and Dr. McCaig professes to give the story of the Russian 
Baptist preacher practically in his own words, refraining from comment, as he 
believes, and we think rightly, that the simple recital of the facts speaks for itself. 
Cornelius Martens, born in a German Mennonite Colony in the year 1876, was a 
son of very poor people. At an early age he came under the power of the Gospel, 
and after a spiritual experience not unlike that of John Bunyan, he discovered the 
peace of forgiveness through Jesus Christ. Persecution followed, compelling him 
to leave his home, and native place. But things prospered with him. He became a 
well-to-do manufacturer, acquired education and social standing, and gave himself 
with ever increasing devotion to the work of evangelising his unenlightened fellow- 
countrymen. As a result of his early labours many churches were established and 
hundreds of converts baptised. 

With the rise of the Communists, however, the tide turned against him. Martens 
was arrested and thrown into prison. His experiences at this time,make terrible 
réading. “At 11.30 p.m. a man armed with two revolvers entered the room and 
shouted that all should lie down on their faces. When they were all lying on the floor 
he shouted (these fellows were all fond of shouting) the name of the man on Martens’ 
right side. The man laid hold on him and cried, ‘Save my soul!’ Because he did 
not rise at once the soldiers kicked him and broke several of his ribs. Martens jumped 
to his feet and helped the wretched fellow to rise. The murderer shouted that he 
should lie down on his face, otherwise he would shoot him at once. They then 
bound the hands of the prisoner behind his back, and fastening him to the window, 
shot him. That night thirteen one after another were executed in the same brutal 
fashion. The process continued till 3.30 in the morning. This’horrible scene made 
such an impression upon our brother that he did not think he could live till morning. 
Yet he adds that he had to be witness of similar cruelty for a whole week long. He 
learned then how difficult it is for men who have neglected religion throughout life 
to give their thoughts to it at the last, and he asserts that he has assurance of only one 
man having found peace during that time; for the others it seemed to be too late, 
for the horror was too great.” Martens’ own narrow escapes from death were nothing 
short of miraculous. He was imprisoned again and again, and hunted from place to 
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| | place. But, asin the case of the early Church, “ they that were scattered abroad went 
everywhere preaching the Word ”. On one occasion he was thrown into a cell crowded 
with ferocious criminals under sentence of death. It seems incredible, but the object 
of his being put there was that the criminals might fall upon him and killhim. Such 
indeed was the fate of another prisoner who was threwn into this den of lions along 
withhim. But when they approached Martens, and laid hold on him, he shouted out, 
** Comrades, and all who believe in God”, and began to preach tothem. Whereupon 
they all moved away from him. And so sitting on the stone floor he told them the 
Gospel story. ‘Coming to the story of the Crucifixion, one cried out at the wonder 
' ofit. Next day they asked him to tell the story of the Crucifixion again, and a third 
time he was asked to tell it.” After fifteen days in this criminal cell, where on his own 
confession Martens had the happiest time of his life, he was told that he was to be 
banished to the far North, to the Solivet Islands in the White Sea. But on the day 
fixed for his banishment he was released, as a result, he believed, of the representations 
made by the British Government to the Soviet at the instigation of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and other Christian leaders. 

The book is, of course, full of the most significant sidelights on Bolshevism. 
The old system of the Secret Service police, says Dr. McCaig on the authority of his 
informant, who had such intimate acquaintance with it, has been taken over by the 
new regime, and its evils intensified. The authorities have a hand in all Church 
matters. No preacher can preach, or any Church meeting be held without permission 
of the Cheka. The condition of the peasants is much worse than in the old days. 
More than a hint is given of the awful immorality under Bolshevist rule, while the 
book speaks for itself as to the arbitraryand brutal administration of punishment. 
‘On one occasion three Communists were killed, and it was decided by way of punish- 
ment that one thousand peasants should be killed. As a matter of fact the number 
was exceeded, and after the execution the authorities issued an apology for having shot 
1,023 instead of 1,000!” 3 

Dr. McCaig’s book cannot fail to call attention to the labours of the Russian 
Missionary Society, and to excite sympathy with their wonderful work which, in 
spite of all opposition by Tsars and Soviets, has steadily increased. The little book— 
for it can be read at a brief sitting—will open the eyes of many, we hope, to the needs 
of Russia. Here is a great field. The-people are hungering to hear the Word, and 
flocking from far distances to wherever it is preached. Truly the harvest js plenteous, 
and none will surely read this book without the prayer that God will send forth 
labourers into this harvest. : 

Donatp Davinson. 


Leith. 
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